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SILENCE! left the Croft to produce such along letter?” | luggage for money due. And there wasa | and repentance unceasing. Tomorrow | 
She put the closely-written sheets back into | baby too, John, only a few weeks old; | am to be received into the bosom of the 
BY H. L. the envelope with the remark—“It will not | wasn’t it terrible ?”’ Church, and from that moment I shall 
6s sia eee’ i > j , 2 vary ‘ . » ry oo °°" . igs Cay . ‘ ‘ 
Golden in the etilly twilight, be so interesting to you all as the lace ‘But the letter, Nell?’ suggested Hastie. | cease to be whoand what lam now. But 


Fre the stars peep out above, 
When the waning mystic skylight 

Turns the youthful heart to love; 
Golden when two souls are thirsting 

For the word that neither speaks, 


would have been.” 

After breakfast the ladies disappeared, 
intent upon superintending their packing, 
and remained upstairs until an hour before 


‘Don’t be impatient, dear,’’she answered. 
“How can John understand the denoue- 
ment unless he knows something about the 


antecedents. Well, we searched and in- 


time is precious—let 
my task. 
‘In the interest of the child born to me, 


and in the hope that this statement of facts 


me get at the heart of 


And the heart full filled to bursting luncheon. quired, but all to no purpose; month after | may one day lead to her identification, I 
Fora silent token seeks ‘“*Mother dear, you are tired,” said Lellie | month we advertised, and papa’s solicitors | hereby declare as follows—I, Emily 
abruptly, as she caught sight of Mrs. | had a private inquiry man in their pay for a | Carstairs, wife, of Algernon Carstairs, was 


Giolden in an age of chatter, 
When by every pen and tongue, 

Idle praise of senseless matter, 
Widespread through the world is suny: 


Brinkton’s face. ‘(io down-stairs out of 
all this bustle. Newsome and I ean finish 


packing without you.”’ 


whole 
we got no sign of her. 
Carstairs died, 


year, but from that day until 
Two years later 
three years after that 


now 


and 


fourth of 
Three daysafter his deser 


deserted by her husband on the 


December, 18 


tion my baby was born, in our lodgings at 


py meh nate! nvr ge “I’m not tired, dear—only a little | the Carstairs lawyers corresponded with | 15, Antwerp Road, St. John’s Wood, 

) 5 de‘enin de, s ‘ . . . " . , 

Talk sets wisdom at defiance, worried,’’ Mrs. Brinkton answered. papa with reference to a certain property | London. When the baby was three weeks 
Silence mus: in gold be weighed. “Ah, that’s that long letter of grand-| which had descended to this Major | old the woman of the house told me that 
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TREASURE- TROVE. 





inamma’s! returned Lellie. “But, what- 
ever it is, you'll be all the better for an 
hour’s quiet before lunch; so go away di- 
rectly, or I shall have to turn you out;”’and 
she gently put her over to the door as she 


Carstairs and his heirs. This set us all oft 
on the grand hunt again, but to no purpose, 
And now, after eighteen years, we get the 
first real clue, and I suppose the question 
will be opened up again. Now I will read 


Major Carstairs owed her 
pounds, and that meant to seize miy 
belongings to pay herself. She told me I 
was strong enough to turn out now, and 
she had 


upwards of fifty 
she 


let her rooms to some one else. I 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BITTER RECKON- | Spoke. you this morning’s budget right threugh, | went, with Iny baby, determined at last to 
ING,” “BY CROOKED PATHS,” “A When Mrs. Brinkton reached the hall for the enclosures must be sent back by to- humble my pride and asked shelter of my 
she met Hastie and Lord Mavis coming in | night's past. This is my mother’s letter— | father, When T got outside the house I 

STORM IN A TEA-CUP,"’ ETC, from a stroll. remember [had nomoney; and TI walked 
“You two look immensely contidential,”’ ‘**¢Dearest Nell,— Yesterday we were all | about for a long time seeking a pawn 

she remarked, with a simile; “what have | thrown into a state of the wildest grief and | broker's shop. At last, when I was nearly 

CHAPTER VII. CONTINUED. you been plotting?” astonisnment by the receipt of the enclosed | worn out with carrying my child for two 
ELLIE cried a good deal before she “Nothing more serious than anaccidental | correspondence. It will explain itself. 1 | hours, IT foundone, and they gave me fifteen 


went to sleep that night, though she 

did not quite understand why she 
cried. Did she really want to marry Lord 
Mavis? she asked herself in honest indigna- 
tion. Had she really got over her first 
attack of love so soon, that in two months 
she was ready to replace her first sweetheart 
with another, and was she crying because 
she had been compelled by the disadvanta- 


meeting with you among the Welsh hills, 
replied his lordship quietly, 

“I’m afraid it’sof nouse,”’ she responded, 
dropping her voice. ‘Lellie has not said a 
word to me on the subject,and I think that 
is a bad sign.’’ 

Lord Mavis straightened himself as he 
answered— 

“T shall not give up hope until I see her 


am still too agitated to express my feelings 
on the matter. Hlow wonderful that, after 
eluding our anxious search all these vears, 
we should get news of our poor Emily at 
last, and then only the news of her death! 

“*Your sorrowing mother, 
“*AGATHA HoOLtts. 


. 


Mrs. Brinkton laid the letter down, and 


shillings for wedding-ring. I took a 
cab to the railway-station, and when [got 
there | found Thad only money enough to 
pay fora ticket as far as Tipton. This left 
mea walk of thirteen miles to Holliseroft. 
But I decided to go, for I could get help 
easier, IT thought, in Tipton 
London. 

“ol reached 


my 


than in 


Tipton about five o’cloek in 


ges of her birth to reject this second offer | another man’s wife.”’ took up the next and read the evening of December 28th, Is The 
of marriage ? “Don’t argue with him, Nell,” interposed long rest in the train had revived me a 

She asked herself these questions more | Hastie; “I’ve tried it, and it’s not of the “~The Convent of St. Philippa and st. | little, although TIT felt rather faint and very 
than once, but she did not succeed in | least use. He must go his own way. Any | Patrice, Tipton. cold, When T got out into the streets of 
answering them to her entire satisfaction. | news in your mother’s letter?” “¢Madam,—Death has robbed us of one | the town, and began to consider whom I 
As often as she tried to persuade herself “Yes, indeed; I want to talk the letter | of our saintliest members in the person of should ask to help meon the way to my 
that Frank Ellsmere’s memory still held | over with you.”’ Sister Mary (#race, who died in the arms of | home, I feltasudden shame and repugnance 


its own against all comers, her thoughts 
would wander away in spite of herself to 
Lord Mavis’s heroic conduct on the cliff 
she would recall his smiling reply to her 


‘Better doit now then. We sha’n’t get 
another chance for some days perhaps. Is 
the matter very secret, or may Jack come 


too ?”’ 


the Church on the I for- 
ward the enclosed packet, at her request, to 


twenty-first inst. 


you; and in obedience to her wish T beg to 


state that she was discovered in an uneon- 


me as I 
atonee at tashed 
think 
wedding-ring 


at the thought of any one 
And then all 
what people 


Sever linge 
then was. 


aACTOSS me rriigelit and 


say When they saw T had ae 


onamy hand. J had not given a thought to 


question concerning his appearance; his “If he cares to,” she replied, looking at | scious condition on the high road about a 
efforts to treat the affair as only abit of fun, | her host questioningly; “but I don’t know | mile to the north of Tipton by two of our | it before, but now, when the idea came inte 
until he saw the horror in her face at the | if family matters are interesting to any one | Visiting sisters, on the evening of December | my head, [felt T should die of shame it 
sight of the dangling rope, then his swift | but the people concerned. By-the-bye, | 28th, 18—, and was conveyed by them to | any remarks were made to mie about mane 
change to passionate tenderness as he | though,” she added, as if struck with a | this our refuge; since which time she has I altered my plans all atonce. T would 
caught her to him; the lingering kisson her | sudden thought, “I think you ought to | continued an inmate, and was admitted a | walk out on the way to Holliserof, and I 
lips, and the tremble in his voice as he | remember my younger sister Emily. You | member of our order after serving a | would ask the first person driving: past to 
vielded her into Heaven’s care. are sure to recollect the hubbub there was | novitiate of two years, take me as far as they wenton my was 
“Would Frank Elsmere have come | over her elopement with Major Carstairs, “fam, madam, your humble servant in ‘T started at once, for fear T should lose 
through the ordeal so splendidly ?”’ she | when she was engaged to young Forrest?’ | God, heart, and T walked qui ve neugh, in 
asked herself, and, though her heart tried “] do just remember, and that is all,’ he ‘AGNES Hitpa (Mother Superior). ” my desire to escape notice, until Thad left 
to say “Yes,’? her head said ‘*No;’’ and she | answered, the lighted shopwindows behind te Ihut 
put her face down in her pillow, alone in “Then perhaps ny news may interest “Twentyighth of December, 1k—," re- | afterwards, when IT got out 3 Pipton 
the darkness as she was, as if she would | you after all,” she said, leading the way to peated Lord Mavis in a bewildered way, | Moor, and had no longer the shelter of the 
fain hide her growing disloyalty even from a sinall room off the morning-room which | “on the road outside Tipton? Why, man | houses to protect me from the wind, I found 
herself, had been sacred to the ladies of the party alive, that must have been the very day I I was almost powerless to pone against it. 
dined with you at Clewster, when I was] 1 battled along as best IT could for a long 


But, even then, what was there for her to 


throughout the visit. 





do but what she had done? Nothing. She “You know we were terribly anxious at | nearly late because my mare Kitty shied at | time, it seemed tome, although T knew by 
could never hope to marry with the | the time the affair happened,” she went on, | —— (oon, Mrs. Brinkton —he interrup- | the chimes from the town behind me T had 
mystery of her birth unexplained! And | as she took her long letter from her pocket. | ted himself suddenly—*I mi intensely in- lett the train less than an hour ago. Jt was 
so she cried herself to sleep. “Carstairs wes such a very black sheep | terested in this business. By Jove, only | a bitter night. The cold wind seemed to 
The next morning the whole party | that it was an enormous relief to us to re- think how everything would have been ; blow through meas T bentiny head to keep 
gathered round the breakfast-table with | ceive a copy of their marriage certificate. | altered if L had found ner mnateae of. | the Wind O8 my bevy, and made my weary 
unusual punctuality, anxious to see all | But that was the only relief we had, tor less | But I'm interrupting you; go on. , along the dark, hard, frozen read 


they could of the Brinktons on the last day 





than a year after the marriage there was a 





“This last letter,’ continued Mrs. Brink 


“*Just as J was beginning to sav to my 


of their stay. Mrs. Brinkton glanced at scandal between him and Madame Nausky, | ton, smiling a little at his eagerness, “was | self that IT must give up-—that I should 
her letters as she took her seat. who had made her first appearance in | evidently written by poor Emily just be have to rest and wait until Heaven send 
“I’m burning with curiosity to know | London that season. Emily had held aloof | fore she took the vows. Poor injured little | me help, I saw, far away on the level road, 
what is inside that bulky letter from | from us all since her marriage; but when | creature! She must have been heart the brightlightsof an approaching carr me. 
Holliseroft, mother dear,”’ Lellie said. “I | papa heard that Carstairs had gone to | broken and hopeless indeed before they Phen it mad thought ome nagging head—I 
hope grandmamunia has sent you some ot | America with the singing-woman he tried | could have persuaded herintosuch acourse would place my baby on the roads 


of action. 


Where they ce fo not help tuts t.a 


the lace she makes so beautifully. Lady | to find the poor girl, meaning to bring her , ' j 
; : , ei . r ‘ t ila le “4 } 

Hollis is so clever at lace-work, Mr. | home to Holliscroft and institute a suit for ‘This paper contains ny fa 

Gregson; she often boasts that, though she | divorce against her husband. But hecould ‘ 
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quickly than it can be read; with numbed, 
shaking fingers I loosened my cloak and 
rolled it around my little one, putting a 
white woolen wrap outside all to make it 
conspicuous, Then I laid my helpless dar- 
ling by the wayside, and slipped through 
a gap in the hedge, and crouched down, 
praving desperately to heaven for suceor 
for my child.” 


Mrs. Brinkton many my for a moment to 


wipe the tears from her cheeks, and looked 
at her two listeners, Hastie’s face was the 
embodiment of tender pity; Lord Mavis 
looked somehow more exclted than sym 
pathetic. 

lle was pale to his very lips, and he sat 
with a tightly clenched hand resting on 
either knee, and his head set a little for 
ward, in an attitude which suggested the 
idea that he was restraining himself by a 
yvreat effort of will. 

‘tooom, Nell.’ urged 
broth Very interested.” 

Mrs. Brinkton restumed her reading. 


Ilustie > Wwe are 


* “Thev saw the baby, and took it up te 
eXatine it By that tine Twas almost de 
lrious, but T remember whispering over 
anmedlover wapgain then aoe tender 
hearts heaven hax given them tender 
hearts thev will be good tomy bab w until 
Deaneclaim it again.’ Then f seemed to 
ote outeba tranee as the wheels sounded 
on the road. What Thad dome came 
peeitme imallits horror 


‘theme 


twaiti 


I could think of nothing but that IT had | 


parted with the one great gift heaven had 
T pushed my way through the 
nied fripulse to rum after the 
waned elaitn teack tive chualel, beat it 
was already far beyond the reach of may 


seoret mie, 
liewdgre ink ot 
if wacurt 


ice 
‘When next T remembered anvthing I 
Was bere inthe Convent of St. Philippa 
med St. Patrice, being mursed bw the kind 
trian Whi bach found oe inssersatele cn 
«road shortly after I 


hess 


t! bial lost conse ious 

bor the past two 
plecof this place have 
puiries for miv baabw, but we eam greet me 
fanyv child having fertatael in 
thee reeigelibvordicedd, 

‘oD have given upall hope of ever hear 
ne from itagain, and afler a long, bitter 
struggle with my heart, TD have at last come 
to reyvard its heaven's will that [should 
Know nothing of giv child's fate Father 
Cuthbert looks typom it in the scgse Light: 
leo saves beaven bas itself severed the last 
book Whitele liad bested tav spirit: te earth, 
thus leaving miv soul free for the serv tee of 
the church. So be it? 


Vears the peamd paso 
Drisacles Uitheveasnnage ine 


lie West leerertn 


‘Ttsof ne pod! exelainwed Lord Mavis 
eaping up frome his clair with «a sudden 
of bis painful self-restraimt. 
siteot sat Still ome second lomgeer !o Mors. 
Brinkton —Hastie, old) boy LT have the 
rhoost Wonderful thing to tell vou. “Phat lit 
the babw weur sister placed om the 

iveside Was found by mie as TP drowe inte 
Pigeteon that tirrhit tee enuteh the train flor 
(lewster, where Dret vou, Mrs. Brinkteon, 
fer the first time. Some words ot) Dhastie’s 
after dinner put a carting sehvetie inte my 
hiesel, and the ment claw Do bad) the treaty 
taken up to London fitted out prettily and 
eent ureund to your house as a gaft oon 
New Years bive, litthe thinking IT was 
sending Vour OWE nleee to vet” 

Pho Vet mean te tell mie” began Brink 
Testi 


slackening 


| helene 


“That Lellie is, or rather 


Was, that little 
Yes, that is jlust What | do tiean 
teri vou,”’ 


revattire 


the aroof one whie has dome a clever 


aneed Kaieows at 


thingy 


But why be so mivsterious ever itv 
ished Moers. Brinkton, in breathless teewal- 
eriment “Why not have told us at the 


Citic 

Well, vou see, T did not Kinow whee thre 
iwas then, or T should certainly have 

led vou.” = 

“Batat vou lad only told us as much as 
threw things would lave beeen better. 


‘ } j 


oh 


should have started our imquiries from 
thenvand the chanees are we should 

heard something 
WW. Vou see, Mrs. Brinktonm vou were 
~ prievsesd at the tithe to have things pustas 
ev Were, Chiat DP threotagehit at) beest ter leave 
“ie aleotue Dhies chunked Decal feocurned sa grenened 
heotie, Whioh was thiore than ILS COW rn poeseopele 


seetned inclined to vive it, and vou were 


fearful of some one springamg up te elaina | 
ter peat Verta com a | 


ce ana =o l lew hele Theol 
trivch Cheat mitarhit lewd toy pehewitutiewticon. teat 
ter let things take thei iy 

“Whata chain of extraordinary coines 


«*evlame 


dletrees,” said Plastie. 
“Wall this alter vour plans, Dlastie *? 
asked his wife, «Wall Vou give up the 


Weish trip ? 


tomee lawyers and all 


You may be wanted in town 
that Kine of teusi 
rane 

“Then they tiav wantime.” he answered. 
“The qQuestiom of identity will be smicoth 
reetioh, thanks fo your evidence, Mavis: 
tedfer the rest, Jf will be better for Leelite 
1 away during the first rush of gossip 


issure to be over the discovery No: 
we'll goto Wales as arranged, Nell. And 
dom tseavaword of this to the ehild until 
Me pel lo tow loin Ho tpight Upset her 
r ‘ ‘ 
' ried) Lue *, putting | 
} ‘ ‘ hurr, the | ncheon tn 
‘ ni ‘ \ if ¥ . ont n 
{ ’ et at 
sis 
" a 
‘ys mi \ it aye ‘ 
miured, as jie j ed away when y 


| his wateh at home. 


| 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


meet again I suppose it will be my duty to 
congratuia’é® you on yourapgocees Te mar- 
riage with your old love Ellsmere. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


fPVIREE weeks later, and autumn had 
| just t n to tint the clumps of foliage 
in the Welsh valleys. 

The Brinktons« were making quite along 
stay at the sociable little town of Barmouth. 
This was attributable to two causes—the 
existence of a really comfortable hotel in 
the town, and to the glorious and number- 
leas beauties of the surrounding scenery. 

Davy after day Hastie and Lellie started 
off, after an early breakfast, with their 
| sketching materials, to catch the first train 
to one or another of their favorite spots, 
and night after night they returned home, 
laden with the results of their day's hard 
work, dusty, tired, and hungry, vet buoyant 
and exhilarated by the mountain aiz. 

Lellie was, outwardly at least, not much 
changed by the Know ledge of her respec- 
table parentage and her prospective heiress- 
ship. But this was due to the fact that in 
the time of her humiliation she had not 
allowed it te have any visible effect upon 
her everyalay bearing than to any lack of 
appreciation on her part. 

She was really honestly glad and prate 
ful to know there was no longer any reason 
why she should be set apart from the rest 
of her kind as a sort of social leper. 

For the rest, she was just what she had 
always been—the best of daughters to her 
much-loved foster-mother, the brightest of 


jcompanions to her equally dear foster- 
father. 
Now, as she came trudging across the 


jaandy stripof ground which lies between 
the station and the “Cors-y-gedol Arms,” 
she looked the embodiment of happiness. 
| She was laughing with suppressed hearti 
| «less at something Hastie had just said con- 
| cerning a faultlessly pot-up> young man 
whe had yvazed at them through his eve 
glass, in unmixed wonder at their travel 
stained appearance, from the moment they 
entered the train at Portmadoce until they 
left it. 
Hut, though she was enjoving the joke 
thoroughly, her watehful eyes travelled 
along the windows of the hotel in search of 
the face she knew would be watching for 
their coming. 
“Why, mother has come down to the 
public drawing-room!’ she exclaimed, 
when she had at last found her. i never 
knew her to do that before. She has 
always waited for us.” 
i “Dm afraid we're very late to-night,’ 
answered Hastie, who had purposely left 
“Perhaps the dinner- 
bell has gone. Can you dine as you are, 
Lellie?’—with a glance at the thin yray 
tweed sort-skirted frock. 

“Tomust change my boots’’—showing a 
foot cased in bog-miud as she spoke—and 
wash my hands and face.’ 


But they were not very late, after all. 


When Lellie got to the drawing-room 
muddy boots and all—she found out why 
Mrs. Brinkton had not waited up stairs 


until theirarrival, Captain bl lsmere, look - 
ing as handsome as ever in his correct 
evening-dress, was there, talking quietly 
to her, 

Atthe first sight of him all the blood= in 
Lellie’s body seemed to rush to her heart, 
then as quickly it receded, leaving her 
With a sense of suffocation in her throat 
that was very difficult to hide successfully. 
Fortunately the gas was turned down to a 





,at onee felt 





mere glimmer, for the glow of the sunset 


rejoined: his lordship, with | sail lingered brilliantly over the western 


sea. 
She tried to convinee herself that lé]1s- 
mere did notsee her extraordinary agita- 
tion as he advanced cagerly to meet her, 
| Somehow, before she had tinished answer- 
fing his conventional inquiry after her well- 
being, She Knew he meant, if possible, to 
resume his old relations with her: there 
was a world of tender reproach in his 
glanee as he remarked that) she looked 
| better than when he last saw her, and she 
that she had been wuiltyv of 
heartlessness, , 

As herown conscience did not entirely 
acquit her of the charge, she tried to com- 
pensate for it bw putting a littl: added 

)eordiality inte her greeting. It she had 
j hadanwvdoubtsonthe subjectoft Elismere’s 
intentions towards herself thev would 
| have been set at rest by the words he man- 
aged to speak as they went down to the 
Lininigr-roomn, 
“Well, Lellie” he Whispered, T've 
} tried to do as my people would have had 
ime de, and failed. T found it impossible 
to live any longer without vou, darling, 
and |} have decided to risk being cut off 
with the usual shilling rather than spend 
a half-hearted sort of existence away from 
vou. Will you forgive me miy fitot world- 
liness, and fix our wedding-day this side 
of Christmas. 

Evidently from this speech he did not 
know of the change in her circumstences. 
As Lellie thought this she felt a sudden 
return of her old romantic attachment. It 
was so delicious to know that his love for 
her had overcome the inveterate prejudices 

Hut, 


of custo. 


pleasure passed, it struck her that his 
speech Was somewhat over-contident, and 
she recovered some of her reserve 


‘y dem't think | ought to answer vou on 


the spur of the moment,’ she replied. 
‘ ry couuny has been such a pleasant 
we «li 
' ” ; i 
His mugules 4) at iki [ fis I 
as to the result; and again she telt that 


j swift touch of distaste, which was gone al 


tT em 


most before she realised its presence. 





She searcely knew what she ate that 
evening, ber sensibility was 80 aroused by 
Frank’s presence. Yet, once OF twice 
during the time they were at table, she 
caught herself contrasting his manner 
with Lord Mavis’s The lover was too 
apparent, she argued; if he only passed 
her the salt he managed to convey the idea 
that, could he but spend the rest of his 
life in a like oecupation, his ambition 
would be accomplished. It was so differ- 
ent from Lord Mavis’s quiet way of carry- 
ing out her every little wish without the 
slightest «ostentation. She wondered if 
Frank had always been the same. If so, 
she supposed her stay at Maylands, and 
the delicate attentions of its owner, nad 
spoiled her for Frank’s more pronounced 
love-making. She got quite irritable before 
the meal was over, and on her way = to 
the drawing-room she railed at herself as 
fastidious, inconsistent, and disloyal. But, 
all the same, she was glad she had decided 
not to give her answer until the morning. 
She was in that most unhappy state of mind 
that she did not know what she wished— 
she was not sure of herself. 

When she had been in the drawing-room 
a few minutes, the chatter round about be- 
came too much for her in her present state 
of nervousness, and she went up to her 
own room fora little quiet. 

As she reached the landing at the turn of 
the stairs two ladies were coming down, 
They were fresh arrivals evidently, for 
they still wore their travelling-gowns, 
Lellie waited for them to pass. 

“Its a great nuisance going down to- 
night,” said one. “I don’t feel a bit fit.”’ 

“J won't stay five minutes,’ came the 
reply. “AS soon as I’ve seen Frank’s 
pretty heiress Dll come up again. I’m 
curious to see the girl who could drag him 
up here in the middle of the shooting.” 

Lellie stood like a statue until the 
speakers had reached the foot of the stairs, 
and disappeared inside the drawing-room. 
Then she went to her room and rang for 
Newsome, and sent a message to Mrs, 
Brinkton, telling her she was too tired to 
come down again to-night. 

“Don't let her come to me, Newsome,”’ 
she commanded, “I’m going straight to 
bed, and I shall be asleep in twominutes,”’ 

“So my instinct was right,”’ she said to 
herself a little bitterly, when the maid had 
gone, “LT felt there was something untrue 
about) Frank’s manner to-night, the 
moment Tsaw him. Whata sordid finish 
to my first romance, to find that my lover 
has been boasting of ‘his pretty heiress’! 
fiow humiliating to me, and how coarse 
and vulgar of him! So different from’’— 
she stopped herself abruptly, and blushed 
—*T can’t think why I’ve suddenly taken 
to compare him with Lord Mavis,” she 
thought angrily. 

And then she settled down and wrote a 
short note, which was delivered to Captain 
keilsimere the next morning, half-an-hour 
after she had started for Cwmbwehyn, and 
while he was still enjoying his morning 
dream, in which Lellie, looking lovely in 
orange blossoms and white satin, played no 
inconsiderable part. 


“Dear Captain Elismere,’’ ran the note— 
“T have thought carefully over what you 
said to me thisevening, and I have decided 
that in justice to both of us my answer 
must be *No’ 1 tind I do not love you 
with that entire love with which three 
months ago I thought I did. You may 
think this an admission of fickleness— 
possibly it is; but you must do me the 
Justice to allow that you yourself first 
willed the separation which has led to this 
weakening of my affection. Lami going on 
a long expedition into the mountains to- 
morrow, and shall not be back until the 
evening. As my decision is quite irrevoca- 
ble, I think it would spare us both pain if 
we did not meet again—at any rate for the 
present. With best wishes I remain. 

“Your sincere friend, 
“LELLIE BRINKTON CARSTAIRS.” 


“So that’s over,’’ said Ellsmere, tearing 
the note into atoms and scattering them 
viciously about the room. “I’m sorry. I 
liked her better than any one I’ve known 
since I gotover tke days of my calf-love. 
Well, T suppose | must get away trom here 
atonce. She's found out that I knew about 
the discovery of her people, I suppose, and 
that has destroved the romance.’ 

“Lellie,” said Mrs. Brinkton, coming 


) into the room as the girl was preparing for 


dinner that evening, “I've a message from 
Captain Ellsmere for you. He said he re- 


| gretted not being able to make his adieux 


In person, but the law of the Medes and 
Persians had so ordained it, and there was 


no appeal from it. A funny message, 
wasn tit?’ 
Lellie smiled rather wickedly as she 
| assented, 


even as this little thrill of , 


“Do vou Know, mother,’’ she observed 
presently, as she stood with her head in- 
side the wardrobe reaching down a fresh 
gown, “I'm rather sorry I'ma rich young 
woman.” : 

“Whata strange thing to say, Lellie ! 
And apropos of what, dear child + ad 

“Apropos of nothing in particular,’’she 
answered, determined to preserve Ells- 
ere’s secret. “Only my faith in mankind 
Is not What it was. I shall faney now that 
mv money has a certain influence in secur- 


yine attention I wish some one had 
1 T Spit 1 Lu 
yest test of all the KNOW 
‘ke OF Inv Invsterious first appearance !” 
You forget, Lellie, it was he who found 


you. He must have known it !” 








“IT had forgotten it,’ the girl answered, 
with a sudden surprise in her eyes. “Or 
rather,”” she added thoughtfully, “1 had 
never coupled the two facts of his know}- 
edge and his proposal in my own mind. I 
never realized until this instant that at the 
time he asked me to be his wife he knew 
me to be a nameless foundling, owing 
everything to your ness. He’s a 
splendid man, mother! I hope he’ll get a 
woman who can appreciate his good quali- 
ties, when he does marry.”’ 

“T don't think Lord Mavis is a man to be 
off with the old love and on with the new 
very easily,” remarked Mrs. Brinkton 
quietly. 

Lellie made no answer as they went 
down-stairs, but she was unusually 
thoughtful all that evening; and her 
thoughtfulness rather increased as the days 
went on, until Hastie a to ask his wife 
what ailed the child. ut being a wise 
woman, Mrs. Brinkton held her 2, 
leaving events to shape themsel ves without 
assistance from her. 

At the end of the week they were tomove 
on to Carnarvon, and sketch the Castle 
from every possible point of view, and this 
Was to complete their stay in Wales for the 
present. 

On the last afternoon of their stay in Bar- 
mouth Lellie and Hastie went up to Har- 
lech, to finish their picture of ‘Harlech 
Castle from the Llanbedr Road.” 

“I am sorry to leave this place, dad,” 
said Lellie, who was not working with her 
usual close application. “It has been such 
a pleasant time.” 

Hut Hastie was intent upon catching the 
effect of a flying shadow on the hillside, 
and did not answer, and Lellie sat with 
idle hands, trying to imprint the scene on 
her memory. 

The grand old castle,grimly defiant even 
in decay, towered up square and solemn in 
the middle distance. Beyond it stretched 
the glorious blue of the estuary, fringed on 
the other side by the tender translucent 
tints of the Carnarvonshire hills. 

W onderful bills those,to watch on a clear 
autumn afternoon, possessing a fascination 
all their own in their ever-varying shadows 
and colors! Lellie found them absolutely 
bewitching, and she could hardly take her 
eyes from them as the twilight began to 
creep up their sides, 

At present their upper ranges were still 
a faint delicious pink; a little lower the 
pink took a delicate violet tinge, which 
went on deepening shade by shade until 
it became a royal purple, and then passed 
on towards the foot of the mountains into 
a weirdly mysterious, slaty darkness, 

This particular aspect of nature had al- 
Ways agreat charm for the girl, and she 
watched the slowly-mounting shadow for 
some minutes in perfect silence. Then 
her rapture received a sudden shock, and 
she was brought back to the present by the 
very prosaic sound of the afternoon train, 
as, snorting obtrusively, it made its way 
across the plain. 

She turned and watched it, as it hurried 
along the flat between her and the sea, until 
it was hidden by an intervening hillock; 
and then she fixed her wandering attention 
on the few passengers who had got out at 
Harlech Station, and were making their 
way towards the village. 

There was one in particular who had out- 
walked the rest and was leading the way 
towards the hill-side at a slashing pace. 
The man roused her lazy interest. Seen 
at that distance, there was something in 
his carriage which struck her with a sense 
of familiarity, and she even found herself 
leaning forward to watch him as far as she 
could before the steep hill shut him from 
her view. 

When he had disappeared from sight 
she laughed at her own folly as she 
straightened herself again, and crossed to 
the oteer side of the road to observe Hastie’s 
progress. His brush was going with 
nervous speed over his canvas, and she 
stood watching his work for some minutes 
in silence. 

“It’s of nouse, Lellie,’’ he said presently. 
“T can’t do all I want to it to-night; the 
darkness is beating me. Two hours more 
would have finished it. 1’ll tell you what 
—I will see you to the station and send you 
home, and I'll get a bed in the village here 
to-night, get up by daylight to-morrow, 
finish it off, and be back to breakfast by 
the nine-o’clock train.” 

Lellie, accustomed to the sacrifice of 
personal comforts in the cause of art, 
assented at once to the arrangement, and 
they began to pack up their impedimenta. 
Both intent upon fixing an obstinate strap- 
buckle, they did not look up as a footstep 
came along the silent road, and they stood 
up with a start when Lord Mavis’s voice 
said— 

“Here you are, then! By George, what 
a pull it is up the hill from station ! 

“Hallo, old fellow,” cried Hastie, “how 
did you find us out? You’re just in time 
to help me with this confounded strap.”’ 

And his lordship, after a quick lance 
into Lellie’s blushing face, turned his at- 
tion to the strap. 

Lellie knew she had blushed in an un- 
mistakable way, and the knowledge made 
her intensely miserable. She was horri- 
bly self-conscious as they walked back to 
the station together ; she hardly heard any- 
thing the two men were saying, and her 


” 


misery reached a climax when Brinkton 
said, as the train came in 
I": glad "ve turned 


up to-night, 
se ling Le e home 


+ Oa 


, the sake of the extra 
3’ work We goon to ¢ arnarvon 

MOrrow Will voucome on with us?’ 
“I’m not sure if I can,”’ replied Lord 
Mavis, as he followed Lellie into the train. 
“I'll see between this and the morning.” 

































































































































“+—“her turn to look at him. 











Then he came over to her as they steamed | 


out ofthe station. “Shall I put the win- 
dow up > sl . 

«Not for me, thank you,” she answered 
him. 

She could not have spoken differently, 
she had not another word to say, and yet 
she was annoyed with herself for answer- 
ing himas she would an utter stranger. 

“So you've had a very pleasant time 
down here ?” 

“Yes, a very pleasant stay.”’ 

«You're looking remarkably well—quite 
set up after the hard work of the season.”’ 

“] don’t think I found it hard work,”’ 
she returned, 

“No? Yet I thought you looked as if it 
told on you a little, when I met you at 
Lady Tolverton’s dance atthe end of last 
July.” 

“It's just possible,” she admitted, feel- 
ing it safer to keep the conversation going, 
even if herown health formec the sole 
topic, than to fall into silence ; ‘*but at any 
rate I have quite recovered from all effects 
of it now.” 

“Really ?”’ he asked, and his tone made 


How it happened she never understood, 
but something in his glance told her that 
he had put a deeper meaning on her care- 
Jess words than she had intended. 

Her color came and went quickly as she 
repeated his word “really’’ somewhat un- 
steadily He must have seen something in 
her manner to give him encouragement, for 
he followed his first shot up promptly. 

“I used to think when you were at May- 
lands that you were still feeling the reac- 
tion of the bustle and excitement a little.”’ 

“It may have been so,”’ she admitted, 
looking rather troubled as she stuck her 
gloved finger through the holes in the win- 
dow-strap one after the other, and watched 
the operation with close attention ; “but I 
was not conscious of it myself. I don’t 
think there are any signs of reaction about 
me now, though.”’ 

“No,”’ he said quietly, regarding her 
closely as he spoke. “I think the Welsh 
air has cured you.’’ Then he added sud- 
denly in a new tone—‘*May I go to Carnar- 
von with you ?” 

She stopped her performance on the win- 
dow-strap for a moment to look at him in 
surprise, 

“May you go? I thought you said you 

“IT said I would see between this and 
the morning,”’ he interrupted, leaning for- 
ward, and taking one of her hands in_ his. 
“Of course I would not go unless it would 
be pleasant for you to have me. I don’t 
want to spoil the trip for you.” 

“Ob, but you wouldn’t do that, 
blankly, and then stopped short. 

“Will you go a little farther, and say that 
you would be pleased for me to go ?”’ 

She looked at him appealingly, and then 
sat mute, with downcast eyes and burning 
cheeks. 

*Lellie dear,’? he went on, coming over 
to her side of the car suddenly, ‘is it 
true, what I heard from Mrs. Brinkton be- 
fore I came to you this afternoon—that 
Kllsinere came down here and proposed to 
you again, and you rejected him? If you 
don’t care for him any longer you might in 
lime get to care for me a little, if you gave 
mea chance of making myself agreeable. 
Don't you think you could, dear ?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, shaking her 
head and looking woefully puzzled, “I 
have no faith in myself, Lord Mavis. I 
believed I loved Captain Ellsmere with all 
my heart ; and yet it is only three months 
since he threw me over, and I have quite 
recovered from my broken heart. I can 
even look back and laugh at my infatua- 
tion. If this were to happen again ha 

“Do you believe you love me with all 
vour heart, Lellie ?’’ he cried radiantly, 
holding both her hands tightly in his. 

“But perhaps this is not the real thing 
either, you know,” she began. 

*Darling,’’ he le a le oo I her bod- 
lv into his arms, “I'll risk itif you will.” 


” 


she said 





* * * * * 


It was a short ride from: Harlech to Bar- 
mouth, and though the train traveled at a 
very low speed, it reached the latter place 
tiuch sooner than Lord Mavis wished. 

“Il wonder what Mrs. Brinkton will say 
to us, Lellie ?’ he said, as they crossed 
from the station to the hotel. 

“I think she will say you have not lost 
much time,” replied Lellie, with a mis- 
vhievous glance up at him. 

He laughed aloud as he put her hand in 
its little wash-leather glove under his arm. 
just before they reached the door he stop- 
ped abruptly. 

“Lellie, my child,” he said softly ; ‘will 
you tell me why you changed your 
mind?’ es, 

“Changed my mind about what?” she 
asked, , 

“About me—why did you refuse me the 
first time ?”’ 

“Don't you know—can’t you guess 7"! 


THE SATURDAY 


when I went to my own room, I was 
) ashamed to find how much I had grown to 
| care for you.” 

“Ashamed ?" ejaculated Lord Mavis in a 
tone of the most genuine astonishment. 

“Yes,” she returned steadily, “ashamed 
—of my own fickleness, you know, in be- 
ing able to care for any one else so-soon 
after the other. And that is why,” she 
added lowering her voice still more—“that 
is Why I am so surprised that you can care 
| for me enough to want to marry me. How 
; can you have any faith in me? I have 
none in myself.” 

“Ah, but you see, Lellie,’’ he responded 
in a tone of supreme wisdom, ot don't 
mean to set youan example of fickleness 
as Ellsmere did.’’ 

They crossed the road then, but his lord- 
ship turned towards the stable gate, instead 
of going in at the front door. 

“I’ve an old triend of yours down here 
with me who would be delighted to see 
you again,’’ he said, as he led her across 
the yard toa corner where agroom was lean- 
ing over a half-door. 

“An old friend of mine ?"’ she repeated 
wonderingly. 

“Yes, one of your very oldest,"’ he an- 
swered, enjoying her mystification. “I've 
brought Miss Carstairs to see you, Jim.” 

Jim turned around and touched his hat. 

‘You don’t remember her, I see,’’ said 
his lordship. “I’m not surprised. J 
hardly knew her myself at first. She has 
changed a good deal since we found her on 
the Tipton road eighteen years ago."’ 

Jim’s face was a sight to see as he 
watched them tread their way back across 
the yard, and he muttered— 

“Who'd a thought that little treasure- 
trove would a growed up like that ?”’ 

[THE END.] 
eae. 


A Kitten’s Mission. 


BY OLIVE BELL. 





UT that down, I tell you!’ 
Little Freddie Gordon—a lad of ten 
years—dropped the white kitten he 
was caressing, and glanced up at the 
sharp-voiced speaker, with a frightened 
look in his big brown eyes. 

“Yes’m,”’ he says softly, moving a step 
back ward. 

“What do you want here?) Or, do you 
want anything?” went on Mrs. Abigail 
Brentnor, in her hard metallic voice. 

“Yes’m,’’ still in that low hesitating 
voice ; ‘mother sent me to see if you could 
give her work—sewing, washing, or any- 
thing. She's a’most starved.’’ 

“Serves her right,’ snapped Mrs. Brent- 
nor, as she turned to re-enter the house, 
“J’ve no work for the likes of her.” 

She closed the hall-door with a bang,and 
Freddie stood a moment with his hands in 
his pantaloons’ pockets, staring up at the 
red-brick mansion, its windows draped 
with costly lace, and great masses of Vir- 
ginia creeper clustering about the fluted 
columns of the wide portico, 

The white kitten crept back to his feet, 
and rubbed her snowy sides against his 
tattered pants. He stooped down and 
stroked her white coat with tears in his 
big brown eyes, 

“Dear kitty—pretty little kitty,’’ he 
whispered softly, “I wish I had something 
to eat—I’m awtul hungry.” 

The white kitten purred = softly, and 
rubbed her pink nose against his hand, 
looking up into the thin, sorrowful face 
with almost human sympathy, He turned 
away, pushing the kitten from him, with a 
sigh that was almost a sob. 

‘40 into the house, kitty—that’s a good 
kitty.”’ 

But kitty gamboled about his feet, and 
when he went slowly down the graveled 
walk, slylv followed him. He was too 
absorbed in his painful thoughts to notice 
her movements, until, as he unlatched the 
gate, a velvet paw was laid on his hare 
brown foot. 

“Kitty! he exclaimed, looking up at 
the great brick house in affright, ‘you 
must go back—they will think Tam steal- 
ing you.” 

fe picked up the little white ball, and 
ran swiftly upthe walk. A window was 
open on the ground floor, and he dropped 
the kitten into a great velvet chair, that 
stood just where a broad strip of sun- 
shine fell across its carved back. 

With one glance the big brown eyes 
took in the comforts and picturesque luxu- 
ries of the large room, resting greedily on 
atray of untouched food that stood on a 
small oval table, beside a couch, whereon 
some person—whether man or woman, he 
could not tell—was reclining. 


EVENING POST. 


“A’most."" Freddie opened his eyes,and 
blinked hungrily at the tempting food. 
| “But—but the lady said she'd no work for 
the likes of her.” 
The likes of her! -Paul Addenbrook 
looked soberly curious. 
“Come in here,”’ he commanded ; “IT am 
inaster here." 

Freddie gazed apprehensively at the 
heavy polished hall-door, with its massive 
silver-plated knocker. 

“Come in through the window.”’ 
| And Freddie vaulted over the sill, cig- 
| ging his bare brown toes into the rich vel- 

vet carpet as he lit on his feet. 

“Whew !" he ejaculated, with aself-satis- 
fied whistle, ‘that’s jolly !" 

“Here !''—Paul adaaaeedh turned the 
tray towards the child—“now eat some 
breakfast, and then tell me about your- 
self.’’ 

Freddie stared a second at the fragrant 
coffee, dainty rolls and crisp crackers, then 
attacked a bunch of luscious grapes, with a 
relish that was positive proof ot lin inward 
cravings. 

“Eat none yourself?” he inquired with 
evident concern, as the last cracker was 
balanced on the tiny fingers. 

“Not this morning ; | have no appetite, 
was Paul Addenbrook’s answer, as he 
eagerly scanned the childish face, for 
something in the wonderful brown eyes 
brought him face to face with an unhappy 
pest “Tell me about your mother, my 
oy." 

“Oh, mother’s well enough, only we're 
poor, awfully poor, just now. She got sick 
and couldn’t teach school, and now she 
can’t get work anywhere, and we're a’ most 
starved,”’ was the boy’s reply, as the last 
cracker was ground into atoms by the 
small white teeth. ‘That's jolly, you bet 
it in.”” 

“Does your mother allow you to talk 
slang ?”’ 

Freddie laughed, and shook his curly 
brown head. 

“You bet she don’t. But it's a habit, you 
know—mother says an awful bad one. All 
the boys talk it.’”’ 

He sat down, Turkish fashion, on the 
rug before the anthracite fire that burned 
in the polished grate, for although the air 
was warm and balmy without, a crisp cool- 
ness lurked in the corners of the great 
wide room, a coolness that chilled the 
weak blood in the invalid’s veins. 

The white kitten crept up his back, and 
perched herself upon his shoulder, purring 
contentedly as she rubbed her soft face 
against the boy’s brown cheek, and a great 
longing for a home, and the luxury of 
home comforts, came into Freddie's heart. 

Paul Addenbrook laid his head back on 
his soft cushions, a curious light, half 
doubt, half pain, in his great sunken eyes ; 
for this child seemed in) some unaccount- 
able way connected with old) memories, 

‘afow old are you?” he suddenly de- 
manded, 

“Ten last August ; olderthan I’m good,”’ 
smiled Freddie. 

Ten years! Well, if—but Paul Adden- 
brook dared not think of what might have 
been ; and throwing the boy some money, 
said abruptly — 

“Go home, and send your mother here 
immediatel y.”’ 

‘*Rut—but—” stammered Freddie, hastily 
pocketing the silver coins, ‘that lady said 


” 





“Tam master here, child,” interrupted 
Addenbrook ; “send your mother to me.” 

Freddie vaulted over the window-sill, 
and in an instant was out of sight. Rushing 
ing into his mother’s presence, he threw 
the handful of s lver coins into her lap. 

“Freddie !’ she exclaimed, *‘where did 
you get that?” 

And Freddie gave his mother a short, but 
truthful account, of his adventures with 
the white kitten. 

“T did not know there was a man there,” 
said the pale litthe woman, whose brown 
eyes were as large and luminous as Fred 
die’s, ‘for the house has been shut up for 
years. Mrs. Brentnor only lately took up 
her residence there. He wants to see me, 
Freddie ?” 

“Yos'’m,” nodded Freddie; ‘right away, 
too.”’ 

Freddie's mother hastily made herself 
ready to go up to the great brick house. 
Almost eleven vears before, she had come 
into the village of Clydedale alone and 
friendless. 

There her child was born, whether in 
lawful wedlock or out of it, no one 
could tell, although some of the more curi- 
ous ones noticed that she wore no wedding- 
ring. 

Few, however, gave a thought to the wo- 
man’s uyysterious past, for she was sweet 





“Hold on a minute,”’ called a weak but 
musical voice, as Freddie swiftly turned 
away; “where did you get my pet kit- 
ten >’ 

“It follawed me.” Freddie paused, and 
gianced sharply at the figure on the couch, 
“And I brought it back.” 





‘Nod v6 been pugzling myself for the 
‘ant lan nylnutes as ta what your reason 

/uld have been,” ; 

sv] had made up my mind not to marry at 
ail until I knew who j was.” 

OW as that your only reasol—are you 
{ulte sure?” he persisted. 

Le lie, detecting a trace ofanxiety under- 

ng the question, observed his face as 


is she could in the gathering dark 


} ; 
~ re”? 


2 : 
HuUsSned a littie before she replied. 


4 Want to tell you the exact truth,”’ she 
said gently ; “and I am not quite sure my- 
*ell what 1s the truth. When you spoke to 
me that time at Maylands—afterwards, 


The figure raised its head slightly, and 
Freddie saw it was a man—a man with 
great sunken eyes, and pale, wasted face, 
that looked frightfullvy attenuated in the 
glaring sunlight that filled the foom. ‘The 
brown hair, that the bright sunlight was 
changing into gold, clustered about the 


blue-veined temples in tipy curls, and 
st star 
kreddie rested nf Ji bat ima 
sill, and shut his browh eyes ugnt lo Keep 


back two big taars. 
“What ?” exclaimed the invalid, raising 
himself on his elbow; “starving, did you 


|; Sav 5 sai i 


and cultivated, and honestly carned a 
livelihood for herselfand child by teaching, 
until a long attack of sickness unfitted her 
for mental labor. 

Before many minutes Freddie and his 


the couch ; “my husband "’ 

‘Your blind,mistaken husband, Marian,’ 
cried Paul Addenbrook,extending his thin 
hands in supplication. “Oh, Marian, the 
misery of that foolish mistake is killing 
me! See whata shadow I am! Can you 
ever forgive me?" , 

“IT have notmuch to forgive,” says the 
meek litthe woman, taking the thin hands 
in her own, and kissing them fondly. “I 
was foolish and stubborn, Paul ; I should 
have told you the truth. I don’t blame 
you for doubting me ; it’s not pleasant for 
any man to see his wife im another's arms. 
But Hugh had always been such a disgrace 
to us, was ashamed to own he was my 
brother.”’ , 

“We were both foolishly proud in those 
days, and ‘pride goeth before a fall,’ "’ he 
says penitently. ‘“Butif you had not run 
away, the wrong mighthave been righted 
years ago.” 

*T doubt it !'—she is erying silently now 
—'we were both so obstinate. But Hugh 
is dead now —poor, erring Hugh.” 

“Marian, my wife!" He drew her down 
tohim, and Freddie, sitting in) Turkish 
fashion on the rug,stared in open-mouthed 
wonder at his mother, who was passion 
ately kissing and erving over the invalid. 

“Well, Pll swan!” he ejaculated, as the 
white kitten curled) herself up in his lap. 
“Women are curious critters,’ 

“And, Marian,’ said Paul Addenbrook, 
who looked as ifthe had suddenly found some 
life-giving elixer, “Iam arich man. Uncle 
Roger has left me all this property Oh, 
that I could live to atone for my folly!’ 

It is needless to say that the tonic of 
Marian’s love cured him. Fredcie and the 
white kitten were insepasable companions. 

“See here,” he said to his new-found 
father one day, “have cats got mishuns? 
‘Cause if they have, this kitten’s mishun 
was to bring mother to you. Jolly, wasn’t 
i?’ 

———_> - —_- - 


_ Bric-a-Brac. _ 


A Roya. HaANGMAN.—It is not general- 
ly known that Henry VII1. hanged no 
tewer than 72,000 robbers, thieves, and 
Vagabonds, and that “good Queen Bess,” 
doubtless affected by her royal father's 
ferocious example, was, in the latter part 
of her reign, responsible for the slaughter 
of three or four hundred criminals yearly. 
Turning to the vear 1596, for example, we 
tind that in the county of Somerset alone 
40 persons were executed, 35 burnt in’ the 
hand, and 37 severely whipped. 


A LARGE Rew arkp.—When the game of 
chess was first invented, the Emperor of 
China sent tor the inventor, and desired 
him to teach it him. The emperor was so 
delighted with the game that he told the 
inventor that whatever he should demana 
should be given him as a remuneration for 
his discovery. To which he replied that if 
his majesty would but give him a grain of 
corn for the first square,and keep doubling 
it for every square on the board, he would 
be satisfied. The emperor was astonished 
at what he thought the man’s modesty, and 
ordered his request to be granted; but it 
was soon discovered that there was not 
enough corn in the empire to satisfy the 
demand, 

The following is) the stm total of the 
number of grains of corn:—18,446,745,575, 

783,086,315 grains. If placed end to end 
they would reach 3,885, 401,821 tithes round 
the world. 


IRIsH SuRNAMES.—The following is a 
list of some of the commoner Trish and 
Scotch surnames, with their English mean 
ings: —Macnamara, son of a sea-hound,; 
Macimahon, son of a bear; Duth or Dutty, 
black; Brien, the force of water; Kennedy, 
wearing «a helmet; Doran, the gold of 
poetry; Sullivan, having Sut one eye; 
Gallagher, the helper of  kinglishimien,; 
Riordan, a royal salmon; Lyvsagyht, a hired 
soldier; Farre!l, a fair tian; Naughten, a 
strong person; Trayner, a strong man; 
Keefle, mild: Keating, a shower of tire; 
Kinahan, a tioss-trooper; Kearney, a sol 
dier; Leahy, achampiou; Flinn, red-haired; 
Dwyer, a dark man; Dogherty, dangerous; 
Mullan, «a miller, broad head; Cullan, 
broad poll; Flaherty, a powerfal chiet; 
Lalor or Lawler,one who speaks by halves, 
Tierney, a lord; Bulger, a Dutehiman; 
Dougal, a Dane; Mac Intosh, son of the 
chiet; Mac Nab, son of the abbot; Mae 
Clery, son of a clerk; Mac Lure, son of a 
tailor; Maegill, san of asquire; Macbrehan, 
son of a judge; Mae Tavish, son of a 
savage; iow, Gratton Grough, sioith; Gralt, a 
Protestant. 

SKEWERB.—Strange things happen evers 
day. Slimy s@a-serpents sum themselves 
on the surface of the ocean; a shower ot 
frogs or kippered herrings alarins the in 
habitants of some obscure village; momster 
veyetable-marrows reward the assiduity 





mother stood in the wide portico of the | of stiburban gardeners; and cows bring 
great brick house, where the sunlight shot forth calves with an abnormal number of 
yolden arrows through the green creepers | legs. A correspondent of an evening papel 
that shaded it tells ef yet another phenomenon. He 

“Mother's come!’ cried Freddie, peep wavys:—l bave a fox-terner doy about tbree 
ng in at the invalid, who was stilllving on | months old, and we lispiays a remnarkKkalie 

! ity ' } tire - (aa {; 
the couch. propensity for mol vy h ! \ 
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And Freddie eit 
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pale, tender face. my, and had worked its way it fhe 
' “Marian !¥ came famtly from the blue | sharp end. It is a startling stor ancl n t 
Li pe, the least remarkable feature ' t ost 

‘Paul *’ with acry of intense surprise,as | statement thal the wooden srewe had 
26 stood, white-lipped and pallid, bes! le | tained the dog's meat 
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I wonder if ever the ange! of death 
Comes down from the great unknown, 

And scars away on the wings of night, 
Unburdened and alone. 

I wonder if ever the angel's eyes 
Are filled with glistening tears, 

As they grantto the souls anfit for Bight 
A few more weary \ears 


Por it seems at times, when the world is still, 
Aud the soft night winds are whist, 

As though some spirit were hovering near 
In folds of dream-like mist ; 

And I feel, though mortals are somewhere near, 
Thatl am not quite alone, 

And with gloomy thoughts ofdyiug and death 
My heart grows cold as stone. 


But whether ‘tie death that hovers near, 
And knocks at the door of my heart, 
Or whether ‘tis some bright angel come 
To be of my life a part, 
' cannot tell, and Llong in vain 
The secret strange to know, 
While the moments of mirth and grief and pain 
Move on in their ceaseless flow 


And at night, when L kneel toa Higher Power, 
And ask His tender care, 
(ine yearning ery of a wayward iife 
Is the burden of my praver ; 
That linay beud with willing lips 
To kiss the chastening rod, 
And learn the way through the golden gate 
To the great white throne of (rod, 
A A 


FOR LOVE OF HER. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “‘LIKK UNTO A STAR,”’ 





‘‘BRUNA'S STORY, ‘A GIRL'S DE- 


BPAIR,’’ ‘“‘TWICK MAR 


KIED,"’ KETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXI.—[CONTINUKD. ] 
PFAUHINKING that Doctor Kinsley or her 
father bad returned tn haste for some- 
thing they had forgotten, Millie ran 
vutand opened the hall door before there 
had been tine to ring the bell, 

As she did so, she started back with a 
faintery of mingled surprise avd pleasure, 
Which changed into alarin. 

Lord Derehain stood there, travel-stained, 
pale as death, a great sadness, 4 great eager- 
ness in his face, 

“She is here ?’' he said buskily in the 
low, spent voice of « inan exbausted physi- 
cally and mentally. ‘She is here, is she 
not?” 

Hie strode into the hall as he spoke, and 
caught Mise tlarrison’s two little bands in 
his, pressing them with a force whicu al- 
ost burt ber, 

“Who? she asked in 
“Do vou mean Maud ?’’ 

“You; my wile. She is here. Ah! for 
Heaven'ssake, tell ine—she is here, is ave 
nor” 

“She is no, here, Lord Derehain,’’ Millie 
said very gently, wondering at the strange- 
ness of his manner, bis wild and haggard 
look. “She ia not vere.” 

His hands loosed hers; he staggered as if 
struck by a heavy blow, and teil backward, 
leaning against the wall and looking at ber 
with wild, incredulous 4yoa, 

“Not here,"’ he repeated 
lips. 

**Not here.’’ 

There was amoiment’s silence ; then the 
young tnan stood erect, and forcing a sinile, 
which was sad enough to bring tears into 
Millie’s protty biue eyes, be said tremul- 
ously— 

“You are jesting with me, are you not f— 
you are jesting, surely. Maud is hore—with 
you—with ber father; there is nowhere elise 
tor——"’ 

the words died away upon his lips; be 
looked at ber mutely, entreating ber to re- 
assure lit. ; 

“Lady Dereham is not here,’ she ssid 
very geolly. “Did you expect to tind her 
here? Perhaps she inissed ber train, and 


a startied voice. 


with white 


She paused. It was quite evident that 
he was not listening to ber, that only the 
first few words had reached biti. 

Heturned slowly trou her with 
bilnd eyes, 

“Thauk you,’ he said unsteadily. ‘She is 
not bere, so I iust go and find ner.” 

He wade 4 step or twotowards the door, 
groping lis way asa inan wight do who 
was suddenly stricken blind ; then paused, 
and putout bis band aw if seeking some 
support. 

nau instant Millie was by his side, and 
taking Lis band, led bius to a ball chair 
near, 

He sank into it heavily, bis arins drooped 
helplessly by his side, his head sank for- 
ward on his breast, he tooked like a tmnau 


ditn, 





overwhelmed. | 
The girl stood Ly bim in silence, the tears | 
Standing thickly in her sweet, Cuupassion- | 


ale eyen, 


Hie was #0 strangely altered from the gal- 


ant, handsome voung fellow whom she 
ad last me iis wedding day, and who 
is f se beautilu bride 
~ Nae [0a ‘ aggard, and worn, 
~ strengt eas, DUWOG and 
[he tr )} was (hat the earl was exhausted 
falnluesa, 


He bad eaten nothing since the previous | 


eveulnuyg: be Lad spent soine bours of agon- filled her vases and the 
| with them, and she generally wore some 


izing suspenne, 
His journey had been a tedious one, the 
minutes seeming hours to bia impatience ; 


THE SATURDAY 


and he had kept hi:nself from despair only 
by the constant thought that Maud had gone 
to her father. 

He had believed in his beart thatshe was 
at Ivyboime; he knew she had nv intimate 
friends out of Berkeley, and he had felt 
that if he could see her again and plead his 
cause now, when she bad bad time to think 
over ber wild resolution, she would torgive 
him. 

He had anticipated a painful scene per- 
hapa, he had expected reproactes and tears, 
but he had not expected to be met with the 
blank announceu:ent at which Millie’s heart 
bled. 

The girl moved away softly into the din- 
ing-rooin ; dessert and wine were stili upon 
the table. y 

She poured out some wine and brought 
it to hiin; but she spoke to him twice betore 
be took any beed of ber, and then his eves 


met hers with bardly any recognition in 
their glance. 
“Drink this,’’ she said gently. “You 


are tired and exhausted; it will do you 
good,"' 

His hand shook so as he raised it to his 
lips that the glass rattied against his teeth ; 
he swallowed a little of its oontents, then 
put down the glass, 

“Thank you,” he said nore calinly than 
he had yet spoken. ‘1 fear I startled you. 
1 ain sorry, but—but I expected to find her 
here, and——" 

“Did Maud say she was coming here ?’’ 
Millie asked gently. ‘Did she tell you that 
she wus coming w Berkeley ?” 

“No, but there is nowhere else, and she 
has lett ine.” 

“Left you?’ Millie repeated, staring at 
him and trembling a little in her turn. 
‘Left you?” 

Had he taken 
wondered. 

Was he mad? 
husband, whoin 
atel 


ii) 


leave of bis senses ? she 
bim—her 


passion- 


Maud leave 
she loved 80 


' 

Son she has left me,” he said with a 
great wearinesy in bis voice. *l must go and 
look tor her."’ 

Again he turned to the door, but Millie 
interposed; she saw he was utterly unfit for 
any further exertion until he had. Lad rest 
and food, 

“You must not go,” she said firmly. 
“Doctor Kinaley and my father are out just 
now, but they will be in very soon, ou 
inust see Doctor Kinsley ; Maud may have 
written to bim—it is likely. You cannot go 
without seeing hiim.’’ 

He turned to her with a gleam of hope in 
his despairing, dark eyes, 

“Has she written? Perhaps she tele- 
graphed 7?” be said, hesitating whether to 
go oretay. “I cannot——” 

“Thers were two or three telegrams for 
Doctor Kinsley to-day,’’ Millie said quite 
truthfully. “I donot know whence they 
came. Lord Dereham, pray do not go,” 
sabe added earnestly. “You can do nothing 
until you bave seen Dootor Kinslev. Please 
come into the drawing-room while 1 tell 
them to get you something to eat. You 
bave not dined, of course?” 

“Thank you,” he said huskily; “1 could 
not eat. Do not trouble.”’ 

He followed ber into the drawing-roo:n, 
inoving rather like aman walking in bis 
sleep. 

He felt dazed, and confused,and faint,and 
the room seemed to whirl around betore 
bim as be sank down heavi.y into an 
arin-chair and rested his head on his 
bands, 


A strange half-hour followed ; strange, at 


least, to Millie, whose anxiety increased 
momentarily. 
The earl himself seemed quite uncon- 


scious of the passing thine; he sat motion- 
less, his head resting on his hands, his 
dark eyes fixed broodingly upon the car- 
pet 

Barnes, looking as inuch surprised as so 
well-tnannered a servant could look, had 
brought in a tray with refreshments, but the 
young man declined it by a gesture. 

Millie had taken up her work,and tried to 
continue it, butthe effort was not a very 
successful one. 

Between her and the gay-colored = silks 
and wools would coine the pale, bagygard, 
despairing face of the young earl,which she 
bad known # bright and glad, and = ber 
mind was busily occupied in wondering 
what bad ocurred, 

That Maud should leave her husband 
seemed alinost incredible to Millie, who 
knew how passionately she had loved him, 
and who had had, only a few days ago, a 
letter from the young countess, full of hap- 
piness and content; but that something 
bad happened was tnost certain, and soime- 
thing very terrible; no slight event could 
have changed him as inuch as a long illness 
could have done. 

So, with beating beart, and rather un- 
steady fingers, the young girl tried to busy 
herself with her eubroidery, while she felt 
sad and sorry for the anguish on Lord Dere- 
hain's face, which since she was a wo.nan, 
touched her far more than any tears or 
hysterics in one of her own sex could Lave 
done. 

Alter a while the ear! lifted his head and 
glanced around the room with 
weary eyes, 


It was so ftaimiliar to him, and yetso 
strange ; be had spent so many bappy hours 
in it with Maud during the few monchs 
which bad elapsed from the time when he 
bad received the letter which bad helped U 
bring about this m sery and their wedd et, 
| was pass “xz Sranweto be ere Vit 
hernow! There oughtto be roses in the 


rooimn, Woo, 
Maud was so fond of roses; 


old 


she aiways 
china bowls 
the bosom 


white noiwette roees in of her 


| black gown. 


EVENING POST. 


It almost seemed to biin that he could see 
her now coming towards him with tbat 
lovelight in her eyes which made them #0 
sottly bright, and that smile of glad wel- 


in a low tone, the voice 


come which seemed to fill the rooin with 


sunshine. 


Presently his passive despair seemed to 


xive place to overpowering iimpationce; he 
rose, and began sage up and down the 
long room, pushing the furniture out of his 
way as if the least olstacie were un bear- 
able, and, if he paused now and then from 
exhaustion, it was only to resume his r- 
aubulation the next moment, and Millie's 
heart ached at the impatient misery on his 
face. 

Aboutan hour had elapsed when the 
sound of rapid wheels approaching the 
house announced the return of the dog- 
cart. 

Lord Dereham did not heed, probably 
absorbed in his thoughts be did not hear 
them ; but Millie rome at once, stole noise- 
leasly fromthe room and met Doctor Kins- 
ley in the hall. 

He was alone, tor bis partner had re- 
mained with their patient alone during 
tne remaining hours ot the day, to be re- 
lieved at midnight by Maud’s father. 

The surgeon was already yrave and trou- 
bled about the *‘case,”” the patient was a 
tradesinan of the town of sone standing, 
with a large fainily dependent upon bim ; 
bis wasa valuable life, and both medical 
men were tnore than usuaily interested in 
saving it; but, absorbed as he was, he saw 
the anxiety on Millie’s face. 

“What is it, my dear?’ he said kindly ; 
‘has anything happened ?"' 

In a few vroken words, which were bard- 
lv coherent, the girl was so startled and 
anxious, she told hin that Lord Dereham 
was inthe drawing-room, that Maud was 
with bim, that be had thought to find ber 
here, that 

But he waited to hear no more; the words 
were scarcely spoken when he left her, and 
hurried into the drawinyg-rooin. 

Lord Dereham stopped suddenly and 
turned to bim. 

“You have beard froin ber?’ he said 
without waiting for any tnore formal greet. 
ine 

“From Maud! I have heard nothing, 
Ivor! What is the neaning of this? Pull 
yourself together,’’ he added turriedly, as 
the earl staggered aod put his hand w his 
head, “Tell ine what has happened.”’ 

“This has happened,’’ the young tellow 





said despairingly; ‘that Maud has leit 
ne.” 

“And yvoudo not know where she is 
gone ?”’ 


“No, I thought she had coine to you, but 
” 


“[T know nothing. Ivor, what 1s this? 
There must be strong reason for such an 
action. What have you done to my dear 
child ?”’ 

“Nothing, but loved her dearer than my 
lite,"the young tnan answered passionately. 
‘Listen and judge between us, ’ 

He told the doctor briefly of the reason 
of his wife's flight, of the deception he bad 

ractised, of Maud's passionate anger; and 

Joctor Kinsley listened in silence, feeling, 
in truth, greatly incensed against bis 
daughter. He had, froin the first, forbid- 
den ber to think seriously of any engage- 
ment between herself and Arnold; he had 
had no thought that, notwithstanding his 
prohibition, she would cousider herself 
bound. In his eyes, Giragine had always 
been a guilty tnan, and he bad set his seal 
on his guilt by bis flight. Under nocircum- 
stances would he have perinitted bis daugh- 
ter to marry him, and he had not thought, 
for 4 moment, that she considered herself 
engaged w the fugitive. Even while he 
blamed Lord Dereham tor keeping the fact 
ot his recovery froin Maud, ce could not 
but acknowledge that it had been wise to 
do so, and he blamed the girl severly for 
her imprudence and tolly; while Ivor 
thought, sadly aud hopelessly, that Doctor 
Kinsley might have changed bis opinion 
had be known the truth: that Arnold was 
not a fugitive criminal, suffering for a 
crime he bad comunitted, but a blameless 
nan, enduring & tnartyrdom tor the sake 
of the woinan he loved, and of those dear 
to her. 

“IT gave Maud credit for better sense,’’ 
said the doctor testily. “I don’tthink you 
need take this freak much to heart, Ivor! 
Does she say nothing of her plans in ber 
letter?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“Spe left your bourse alonein a cab this 
morning, leaviug your servants under the 
impression that she was coming here ?"’ 

“Yes; the cabinan took her wo Waterloo 
Station.”’ 

“Had she luggage?’’ 

“Only ber traveling bag.” 

“And you followed her?’’ 

“Yes,” 

“Then there's nothing to be done but to 
waitand see what themorniag’s post brings 
in,” Doctor Kinsley said quietly. “You 
cau do nothing to-night. Is Nicholas 
here?”’ 

“No, I 'eft hit in 


London. He knows, 





sad and | 
| in the sane quiet manner. 


I can trust bim.’’ 

““Thatis all right then,’’ said the doctor 
“He is on the 
spot if he is wanted, and you can do noth- 
ing nore to-night. Besides you are worn 
out, you want rest, and to have you down 
with brain fever will not improve inatters, 
You have eaten nothing all day, I suppose ? 
You must have some nner 
nust g 

The young man looked at him fora n 
ute with dium eyes, he could berdiy believe 
that be heard the quietly spoken words 
aright, then he rose slowly—and mechani- 
| cally. 

“I cannot rest until I find her,” he said 


r rather sup 


Sneariy ter CK, and the . 


Lo Ded. 





| 








ofa wen 
“T inust go. 


utterly 
spent and exiausted. I inust 
o and find iny wife.” 

As he tried to move, his strength failed 


him, and he caught at the chair for sup- 


rt. 
eT bin is folly,” he exclaimed with a littie 
impatient gesture, drawing himeelf up. 
“Doctor, can’t you give me something? All 
ny strength seems gone, and—and—I must 


go! Itell youl must go and find iny 
wife.” 

CHAPTER XXXII. 
PPE lilac faded, the golden laburnuim 


tassels shrivel'ed and died; June and 
July came with their roses, and sweet 

rfumes, and long days; then autuinn 
ollowed in due course,—autuinn, with its 
rich hues, and sbortening days, and 
barvests,—but Maud had not returned to 
ber husband, nor had any tidings of ber 
been received, save a few lines to her father, 
posted in London, which said that she was 
well. 

The anniversary of their wedding day 
came and went,—the day which they bad 
planned together to inake 80 happy a one 
to all the poor of the neighborhood,—but 
there were no rejoicing at Dereham, the 
yreat Castle was closed, left in charge of 
the servants; the earl and countess were 
suppose to ve abroad together; only the in- 
inmates of Ivyholine knew the truth, that 
Lord Dereham was wandering about the 
towns and cities, worn out, weary, wretched, 
returning even to London, where, as he 
had lost her there be thought he would be 
able to find her again. 

It was strange, it was unaccountable; how 
completely she had disappeared. After 
some Nesitation the earl had resolved to 
have recourse to professional aid; but 
whether the delay before it was sought 
rendered it useless, or whether the detec- 
tives bad atheory of their own on which 
they acted,—and which, being a inistaken 
one, marred their progress,—they tailed to 
discover any trace of the beautiful countess 
who had appeared on the horizon of Society, 
like a vrilliant meteor only to vanish away. 

When the winter came, a bitter winter 
that year, bitterly cold, with heavy snow- 
storins and hard, biack frosts —it found Ivor 
a bent, bowed man, looking tnany years 
older than his years; grave, morose, si- 
lent, with maay a silver toread mingling 
with bis dark hair, and asmiie which was 
fortunately rare, for it was sad, aud cold, 
aod bitter. 

To a man suddenly cut off from all the 
enjoyiments and pleasures of hone, life is 
alwaysa dreary and unsetisfactory thing ; 
but to the earl, whose life had been lonely 
until his inarriage had twnade it pertect, it 
was alinost like despair. 

Those months of married life had been 
such) happy ones ; they bad been so full, #o 
blessed, 80 perfect, nothing had been Iack- 
ing to their happiness, that the blank, the 
wretchedness which followed were imont 
terrible ; and once or twice be had said in 
his heart, with the one reproach of her 
which had ever crossed bis mind, “How 
could she condemn ine to it—bow could 
she ?"’ 

It seeined sometimes to bin and to Doc- 
tor Kinsley, who paid hi several visite in 
London, that the only thing that lived in 
bin was sorrow. 

He seeined to have no interest in life 
S84Ve that one absorbing unceasing, never- 
ending search tor her,and when the months 
went by and this continued to be unsuccess- 
ful, it seemed as if he would sink under 
the load of despair. 

Outwardly be gave no sign of grief, his 
manner never lost its changeless, unalter- 
able calin, his voice never rose above the 
low, languid tones which bad been familiar 
to him, but it had acquired a tunelesa, flat 
sound which spoiled its harmony ; be sel- 
dom spoke of Maud even to her jather; but 
for one minute of the day she was never 
absent from vis mind, and Doctor Kinsley 
Knew that it was 80, and once or twice it 
seemed to her father that Maud’s folly 


would cost ber husband his reason or his 
life. 
But calm as the earl was outwardly, 


beneath that quiet exterior sinouldered an 
undying tire of anxiety and love and pain. 
If be had known something about ber, 
about the woman he had loved so well and 
cherished so fondly, he might bave borne 
the separation from ber more calinly; but it 
was his ignorance that bowed him to the 
ground, that nade life an agony. 

She might be ill, he thought, pacing up 
and down his rooms in the restless, sleep- 
less nights which were such anguish to 
both body and wnind; she might be in pov- 
erty, and he could do nothing for her, while 
his wealth weighed upon bin like an in- 
tolerable burden, since it was powerless lo 
help her he loved so well! There were 
moments when the thought of her alone in 
London, young and lovely as she was, and 
penniless and triendless, made his heart 
almost stand still fora moment, then throb 
to suffocation and frenzy at bis own power: 
lessn ess, ; 

Au! whatever the future might have in 
store for Ivor Berke, whatever joy might 
come to conipensate for these bitter days 
and nights, their inemory would alway* 
live in bis heart, and nothing would ever 
quite heal that wound dealt him so cruelly 
by the little hand be had loved so well. 

But he never blamed her; no crueller re 
f nto bis heart than 


proach of her ever caine | 
sone ‘How could she do it? How 
18he inake e sufter like this ? 
@ Spring came again twelve g 
inonths bad elapsed since Maud had /eit) 
{ lor 
husband ; and its freshness, and fair co’ 
back the 


ing, and glad sunshine brought 
happiness of the lastspring, when he 4) 

Maud had returned to Englind full of bope 
and joy, and love; aud to the young ™a® 
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in bis loneliness the whole world seemed 
desolate. 

The freshness and fragrance of the reviv- 
ing spring penetrated inte the dingiest 

ts of the great busy city, into those por- 
tions of it where menand women are too 
busy even lo heed the changing seasons, 
nave to feel less iniserable in the summer 
than when shivering inthe bitter cold of 
the winter. 

Even in the east end the sun was shining 
brightivy and cheerily, the hawkers were 
erying bunches of fresh flowers, waill- 
flowers, and lilac, and the few shrubs and 
scanty trees in the litle enclosure of Calton 
Square were putting forth their fresh green 
shoots, which would, alas, soon lose their 
dainty coloring in the murky air, 

Calton Square was a quiet and respec 
table locality, inhabited chiefly by city men 
such as bankers’ and lawyers’ clerks, and 
avers occupying responsible but inferiwr 
positions in soine of the great mercantile 
houses, and the corner bouse, as is not un- 
usual in those circainstances, was occupied 
by a doctor, as the name on the Oras 
plate and the red lainp over the duor temi- 
tied. 

The name in this instance was that of 
Ernest Biake, M.D., and the tenant of the 
corner house was no other than Doctor 
Kinsley’s assistant at the time when Lord 
Derebam’s gamekeeper was shot, 

He was a new comer in the neighborhood, 
and probably as yet had few patients, for at 
mid-day on # fair May .norning he was still 
Jounging over his breakfast and carelessly 
giancing up and down the coluinns of the 
meroing Paper. 

Presently he threw this aside, and afters 
swift look at the ciock, he lazily rose frows 
his elbow chairand began slowly pacing 
upand down the rather barely furuished 
FOUN. 

The years which had elapsed since ie lett 
Berkeley, few as they were—but two in 
number, had changed Eruest Biake greatly 


and aged himimore than such # space of 
time usually does, 
There were lines about his face which 


spoke of rathera reckless and dissipated 
life. 

He was handsome still in his way, but his 
was a face which, while it bore its present 
expression, Was not one lw inspire trust and 
confidence, 

Ashe paced slowly up and down the 
roouw, be gave occasionally a simewhat im- 
patient glance at the clock and frowned 
slightly now and again. 

“Will he come?” he muttered to him- 

self. “Will he come or not? Has be given 
up bis search, wearied of it? He has so 
many other things to make life pleasant, he 
can dispense with ber perhaps! fab, that 
is not likely,” be added, throwing back his 
head with a characteristic gesture, both de- 
fiant and careless. “He loved her madly, 
wildly! It was a perfect infatuation! Al- 
ost as greatas herown, What folly,what 
inadness to leave him,’’ he continued after 
atiuoughtful pause, “To give up all her 
wealth, her position, honor, and luxury tor 
such atrifle. Can it be that after ail she 
loved the painter aud only married tne earl 
» bave the means of assisting hin? Wo- 
men are such stranye creatures and have 
such very strange notions of Lonor.’’ 

He laughed to himself, a quiet littie cyni- 
ca) laugh, which lett something very like « 
sneer on bis face. 

“Yet she isso beautiful,” be said in @ 
minute, bis face changing and a flash of 
eager passion brightening bis eves for a in0- 
ment. “Even now, changed as sie is, she 
is nore beautiful than any woman I ever 
saw, She trusted ine, too, and if he were 
nafely away, I is 

He broke oft suddeniv; a 
stopped at the door and stood 
side, 

The horse bore evident traces of rapid 
driving; agentleman sprang out, hurriedly 
mounted the steps leading tothe hall-itoor, 
and rang an impatient peal of the bell. 

Doctor Blake siniled to himself with an air 
of satisfaction. 

“He has come then,’’ be said aloud. “I 
thought he would.”’ 

Almost immediately the tiddie-aged 
housekeeper, who was the only attendant 
Doctor Blake employed, brought in «card, 
held gingerly between wer finger and 
thuinb, banded itto her inaster, and an- 
bouncing thatthe gentleman was in the 
other sitting-room, went back w her 
work, 

For 4 minute Ernest Blake besitated,then 
he went across the little passage to the wit- 
ting-rooim Opposite, where Lord Dereham 
Wasawaiting him, and entering the room 
closed the door after him caretully. 

The eari was standing by the tabie in the 
centre of the room,which like the other was 
varely furnisbed, but unlike the other was 
pertectly neat. 

He turned eagerly as Doctor Blake en- 
red, and a look of ball-puzzied receogni- 
tion caine into his eyes, The ductor a- 
vanced and bowed gravely. 

“Your lordship does not remember ime?” 
b6 said quietly. 

“Your face is quite familiar to me,” the 
earl replied; “but I canuot remember 
where we inet. Your name, too,” he added, 
Kiancing at an open letter ne held, “I 
“how well, but I don’t remember either 





hanson had 
waiting out 


“It is bardly likely thatsuch an insigni- 


‘ol person as lameshould have kept a 

ace it Lord Dereltatn’s memory bine 
Piiryve SAi0 gravely “ ia 

+4 Sag es pe a vy w en 4 y a 

£'eal distractions must bave occurred since 
w6 inet at Berkeley,’ 

At Berkeley,” tus earl ech ed, looking 
at him in surprise, 





“At Berkeley, where, for some montba,! | 


Ne d the POSiLIOD Of asmistant to your lord- 
*\ p's lather-in-law, Doctor K insley.’’ 


’ 


THE SATURDAY 


“Ah, 1 remember now,” the earl said 
quickly. “<siow stupid of ne t forget. I 
am giad’’—he heid out bis band frankiy— 
“to meet you again.’’ 

There was an alinost perceptible besita- 
tion before the surgeon took the pr: flered 
hand, 

Perhaps he felt hiumelf that, with such « 
purpose at his heart, he was unworthy to 
touch the band of the man be was about to 
betray. 

He mastered the feeling, and their bands 
wet for a moment, 

Then he pushed forward a chair to the 
eari,who sat down, while he bimnself pulled 
up 8 chair lo the opposite side of the table 
and seated bitmsell. 

Covertly glancing at Lord Dereham as he 
sat opposite bin, Doctor Blake saw alinost 
with surprise the change in bim; the worn, 
haggard face, the navy silverthreads in the 
clomely-cut dark bair, the weary eyes, and 
sad touts. 

He saw too that the earl bad lost nothing 
of bis old air of extremne distinction and 
grace, that air which had unconsciously 
irritated the surgeon every tine they had 
inet. 

*You wrote to ine, Doctor Blake,” the 
eari said in soinewhat agitated tones; “I 
received your note this morning; I have 
jlomt notime, as you see, in answering it in 
person.” 

“so I see, my lord.’”’ 

**In the note,’’ continued Lord Derebam, 
again glancing at the letter be held open in 
hiv band, ‘you tell nethat you can give 
mesome infarmation about a matter in 
whiets I ain deeply interested, which is,you 
say, very near iny beart. There is only 
one thing very near iny heart just now,”’ 
he mided, with a taint, sorrowtul siuile ; 
“and that is——’’ 

“Lady Derehain’s disappearance,”’ said 
the ductor coully. “I quite uuder-tand,my 
lord, and you are right in supposing that 
is the subject on which I wished tosee you. 
Did I—I am not quite sure—sny that I cou!d 
give you some iniorination about that? If 
80, 1 was at fault; I have no inforination t 
give you.”’ 

J be earl changed lor, the s3rgeon,look- 
ing at bim keenly, saw the change on bis 
face and aniled slightly. 

* Hut, although I have no information to 
give you,” be went on quietly, “I think I 
may be able to assist your search, vitherw 
*) mrangely unsuccessful.”’ 

“if sou can, you will have my truest 
ratitude, iny most sincere thanks,’’ said 
gerd Dereham earnestly. ‘There is no re- 

ward I would put give to one who gave me 
back my wile, or——”’ 

“But if she is nut willing?” said Doctor 
Blake quietly. 

—’"Or who vives ine the opportunity of 
providing for ber as I would wish,’’the earl 
naid steadily, although his beart was throb- 
bing wildly. “Of course I would not force 
her inclinations; she knuws that, but 

” 


The doctor little guessed what a throb- 
bing beart and quickening pulse lay under 
that quiet, alinom indifferent exteriog ; be 
was 4 keen-eyed nan, but his vision was 
not clear enough to see how unselfish Lord 
Derebaiu's love had made bin, and how 
content he was to suffer if she could but be 


a. 
*You are absolutely ignorant of her 
whereabouts, iny lord ?’’ said Doctor Blake 
quietly. 

“Absolutely, unbappily.”’ 

“You have, of course, used your utinost 
endeavors ?’’ the young surgeon went on in 
atone of kindly syinpathy and interest, 
which was adimirably feigned. “You have 

red no pains in your search 7”’ 

“I think not,’ the earl replied sadly ; 
“but I fear the delay which occurred at 
first was fatal to our hupes,”’ 

‘Fatal! Itrust not,”’ the doctor echoed 
gravely. ‘Yet itseems very strange that 
the detectives should be at fault in so sim- 
ple » matter, Lady Dereham’s great 
beauty would, I should have thought, have 
sinade her 4 most noticeable figure every- 
where. Was she well known in Lon- 
don?” 

“No; she bad only been presented the 
day velore she leftme. May I ask, Doctor 
Biake, bow you becaine aware of iny inis- 
feortane ? ou bave not been recently «at 
Ivyteolme.”’ 

“Ob, no. It was by the merest accident,” 
answered Doctor Blake with a slight simile, 
“These things will get about, Lord Dere- 
haw, bowever carefully they are kept se- 
ecret. Swciety journals, you see, are inost 
impertinently intrusive, and never hesitate 
at a statement which is likely to sake the 

per sell well.” 

*{ bad hoped the Society journals bad 
spared us,’’ said the earl with « sad smile, 
“Tam fortunate in having very faitiful 
servants, but Il suppose people will talk. 
Buti presume,” he looked gravely and 
keenly acrossthe table at the surgeon's 
bandsome, rather worn face, “I presu:ne 
you had some other ovjectin bringing me 
pere than to discuss this with me, Doctor 
Biake. Have you not,as your letter at 
jeast implies, sonetning to tell ine which is 
of iunportance to iny search 7” 

“I think I bave,’’ the other answered 





quietly. ‘Bat altbougb what I bave to say 
may bave—nay,1 believe it will Lave— | 
some importance asa clue to Lady Dere- | 


baw'’s probabie whereabouts, I cannot be- 
ieve. unfortuuately, that it wlll be ayree 
< r lordsh 
a! Tas p. 
AX 24 6 ear starting 
sligistly “You sat have bad ti we 
eed, Doctor Blake, they are agree 
able & me. | ave been &O anxious. SJise 


ahe 18 pot tii ee 
“J believe not. I believe her t. be well,” 
repiied Doctor Blakequietly. ‘Lord Dere- 
hans, would you think ine very intrusive if | 


l asked you why Lady Derelhain left you?’ | 


EVENING POST. 


The earl lifted his head somewhat 
haugbtily. 

“Can that have anything to do with the 
matter in band 7’ be asked coldly. 

“I think it can,"’ Doctor Blake answered 
coolly. “Itmust bave required a strong 
ream, & Very strong reason, to induce Lady 
Dereham Ww leave ber husband. And,” 
with a sligitt, cynical laugh, ‘uct only her 
busband, but the position be bad given her, 
the luxury,the splendor, the jewels, and 
the title be bad laid at her feet.”’ 

“Her rearon was no doubt a strong one, 
sir,” the earl replied baughbtily. “But if 
you ” 

“Pardon ine, wy lord,’ the surgeon said 
suddeniy rising. “It you have come here 
unconvinced that I feel towards you as a 
friewd, that I ai anxious to serve you and 
the unhappy woman in whoin I, for auld 
lang syne's sake, ain as inuch interested as 
alist anyone could be, then our interview 
bat better end here.”’ 

The earl had risen also. Something in 
Ernest Blake’s voice as be spoke of bis wile 
nettled and stung bim beyond endurance, 
and yet his anxiety to know something 
about ber was great enough to make biin 
overloo! even this. 

“Had I not been assured of your wish vo 
serve ine, or rather perhaps to serve Lady 
Dereham, Doctor Blake, I should not be 
bere,” he maid, lees haugbtily, but with 
some coldness still in bis voice and inanner. 
“If you can assist me in wy search for her,it 
you can givomeany clue to her where- 
abouta, wiy gratitude shall take any form 
wost pleasing to yoursell,’’ 

“Your lordship ws very good. I need no 
other reward than the pleasure of helping 
you and Lady Dereham, troin whose father 
I received much kindness, Pray sit down 
again and listen to me patiently, although 
I fear what | have to say will be displeasing 


—, 
falf reluctantly Lord Dereham sat down 
again. 

He was very pale, Doctor Blake saw, and 
the slight hand, lying on the green baize 
cloth whiels covered the table, was soine- 
what unsteady. 

“Your lordship has doubtless not forgot- 
ten the unfortunate death of your game- 
keeper Kirby ?’’ 

“Certainly not.’’ 

“Nor the inquest, at which both 
lordship and myself were present ?”’ 

“Nor the inquest,”’ 

“And still lees I tear will your lordsbip 
have forgotten the avowal Miss Maud Kins- 
lev made before the coroner and his jury of 


your 


He paused, glancing at the earl. 

“Of ber engagement to Mr. Arnold 
Graeme?” said Lord Derelain, his voice 
ebanging in spite of bimeelf. ‘No, I have 
not forgotten it.”’ 

“Has your lordship ever thought bow 
great ber Jove for Mr. Giraeme inust have 
oeen to induce her to nake such a cunfes- 
sion at such a time 7’’ ssid the doctur, lean- 
ing slightly forward and looking keenly at 
the earl’s bandsome, hagyard tace which 
was oven paler than it bad rFeen when be 
entered, 

But it did not change as the surgeon ex- 
pected it would at the question, 

“Yes,” be answered quietiy, “I have 
often thought how ver eeply she must 
have felt Mr. Graeme'’s position to make 
such an avowa!l at such a tiine, especially as 

” 

“Especially as?’’ queried Blake quite 
eagerly. 

**Fapecially as it was not true,’’ con- 
tinued his lordship with the same quietude 
of manner, 

Doctor Blake started. 

**How do you know it was not true ?”’ he 
asked. 

“I knew it afterwards,”’ Lord Dereham 
said quietly, though conscious that he had 
been wrong in speaking the worda, 

*From herselt?”’ 

** You, fron berself.’’ 

Doctor Blake siniled. 

*Your wisu must bave been father to the 
thougit, my lord,”’ be said with the slight- 
est sneer. ‘Probably it suited Lady Dere- 
haw’s purpose that you should think so; 
but tLe engagement did exist, and it 
had existed for soine days before the night 
on which Joe Kirby died.”’ 

“And whattben ?”’ said Lord Derebam 
quietly, 

“What then?’ echoed Doctor Blake. 
“Why that, if ber love were great enough 
t overcome berhorror of his crime, it is 
great enough to livestill, even though she 
be the Countess of Derehatn."’ 

A sudden flush mounted to the earl’s face; 
the words bad sufficient 6 bo in his own 
heart to inake the sting doubly sharp; but 
the knowledge of Arnold’s innocence tnade 
those relating to Maud’s “horror of bis 
crime’’ harmless to burt bit, 

“Lady Derebain’s triendship for Mr. 
Graeme will last ber ititetime,’’ be said 
very quietiy. “My own is bardly less sin- 
core.” 

“Your own?” 

“My own!" replied the earl coolly, re- 
garding bit frankly. 

‘Then. if that be #o,"’ remarked Doctor 

tlake quistly, with a sneering and moat 
unpleasant sinile, “[ have troubled your 
lordship unnecessarily, and must apologise 
for having brought you here on a useless 


quest.”” 
“TI did not know tiny visit bere related to 
Ur sTaeine the earl said, startied in spite 
s-if by the simile and tone whicli 
ai ameuined but t ny white 
Tine doctor siniled again, a ineaning, Sig 
ficant swile, and bowed quietly, as if to 


say that the interview was at an ond. 

Lord Dereham moved slowly towards the 
door, then paused, with bia band on the 
handle, 


It was inexpressibiy painful to him 


speak of his beautiful, pure wife to this 
man ; and yet if by trving to avoid per- 
sonal pain himself be lost an opportunity 
of discovering ber whereabouts, would he 
ever forgive himself 7? 

Did be know anything, he wondered ? 
Could be know anything of Maud? Al! 
surely be had not written without having 
something to tell bim; he could not ve 
wantonly cruel—he would not have brought 
him there, and raised his hopes, only to 
overthrow thein again. 

* Doctor Biake,”’ he ssid earnestly ; “be 
frank with ime. What do you know of iny 
wite?”’ 

“I know nothing, Lord Dereham.,"’ 

‘Then your suinimoning me bere was but 
wanton crusity, raise bopes which you 
could not realize ?”’ 

“You would not bear tne.” 

“I came prepared to hear you.”’ 

“But not wo believe imne,”’ the other an- 
awered with aemile. ‘1 told you that what 
I had to tell you would not be pleasing to 
your lordship, At the very tirst bint at iny 
wneaning, I saw it would be useless to ex. 
Ee more tully. I should be exceeding!y 
oth to disturb a faith which honors yonr 
lordship so highly, however much it may 
be wnistaken.’ 

[TO BK CONTINUED. j 
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WEATHER SIGNS. 








The boy who is out of doors at sunrise can 
form a pretty accurate opinion of what the 
day will be. If just befure sunrise the sky 
—eapecialiy in the west—ia suffused with 
red, rain generally follows in the course of 
the dav. In winter, often snow. It, how- 
ever, it be frosty weather, tue downfall is 
sometimes delayed. 

On the otber hand, if the sky bea dull 
gray, and the sun rises clear, gradually dis- 
persing the vapors, it will be tine. If he 
retires bebind the clouds, and there are 
reddish etreaks about it, it will rain. Should 
the sun, later in the day, sine through a 
gray watery haze, it will probabiy bea rainy 
night. Thesun is very unreliable, Often 
a beautiful sunset will be followed by a bad 
day. After arainy day, suddenly at sun- 
set, in the far west, will appear a magnifi- 
cent streak of crimson (not copper coloured ) 
—this generally foreteiis a fine day. A 
tinted balo aroun’ the sun at setting occurs 
in long continued rainy weather. A halo 
round the wnvon, especially if soine distance 
from it, «6 a sure indication of a downtall at 
band. Rainbows are unreliable, except that 
they occur in the moru'ing, when rain inay 
Be expected. Sun dogs and fragments of 
prisinatic colors during the day show con- 
tinued unsettled weather, A dazzling ime- 
tullic lustre on foliage, during « cloudless 
7 in suininer, preoe-les a change. 

fuge piled-up unasses of white cloud ina 
blue sky, during winter, indicate snow or 
bail. If sinall, dark clouds float below the 
upper ones, inoving faster than they, rain 
will follow, as it will if,in the morning, 
low-hanging, pale brown, sinoke like clouds 
are floating about. Ked tinged clouds, high 
up, at evening, are followed by wind, occa- 
sionally by rain. Mists at evening over low 
lying ground, or neara river, precede tine 
and warin days, Ifaimintin the morning 
clears off as the sun gets bigher, it will be 
fine; but if it setties down again after lifting 
a little, rain is at band. No dew in the morn- 
ing is inostly followed by rain; and heavy 
dew in the evening by a tine day. Kain fol- 
lows two or three consecutive boar frosts. A 
shower of hail in the daytime is usually 
followed by frost at night. 

If, after rain, droge of water still hang on 
the branches and twigs, and to window 
fraines the rain will return; but if they fall 
and the woodwork dries, fine weather is at 
band. Stones turn damp before wet; at the 
gaine tine it must be observed that the fact 
oftheir doing 80 does not invariably ip- 
dicate rain; for they will do # occasionally 
before heat. Sinoke descending heavily to 
the ground is a sign of very doubtful 
westher. Objects at great distances, which 
are generally indistinctly seen, or even not 
seen at all, sometiines loom out clear and 
distinct. When this happens, bad weatier 
or change of wind ensues, A well known 
instance of this isthe Isie of Wight, as seen 
froin Southb-sea. If the opposite shore w 
clearly seen, there is rain about. If, at 
night, after being blown out ard exposed 
to the outer air, the wick of a candle con- 
tinues to smoslider a long tite, the next 
day will be fine. (sreen colored sky be- 
tokens unsettied, bai weather, often long 
continued. If,onahne day, tue dust sud- 
denly rise in a revolving, spiral column, 
rain is near. 

The howling of the wind indicates, in 
most houses,but not invariably ,that a down- 
fall ia near. In some houses, owing \& their 
construction, the wind always weoans, 
Wherever the wind is at time of the vernal 
equinox (March 21, and thereabouts) that 
will be the prevailing wind throughout the 
next three inonths, If the stars appear un- 
usually nuimerous, and the “inilky way’’ 
very clearly defined, with the surrounding 
sky dark, or ifthere isainisty appearance 
over the stars, rain is coming, while it there 
be but few stars, and those very bright and 
sparkling, ina pale steely sky, it will be 
fine. Swine, before rain, are usuaily noisy 
aod resticss, Swallows in fine weather 
will fly bigh, and at the approach of rai: 





close \& the ground; but the latter does 
| apply if the day iw oold, in which cas 
hawk very a 
ni0D Sparrow’ washing Vigor « 
a puddite on the road, or at the edge 
niog water, is a sure sign of rain. A beker 


| who kept a parrot in the dry atinosphere 


the bake office, noticed that a few bours be- 
fore rain the bird took an imaginary bath, 
fluttering, as li splasniug water, and preen 


to | ing ber feathers, 
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DEAR HOME, FAREWELL 


nY WM.W. LONG, 





When the summer's sunset flushes 
(ome o'er the dear old home, 

And evening's gath'ring shadows 
Hade the tender fancies come 


Then I sald farewell in sadness, 
Tu all L loved so well, 

With tenderest love and vearuing, 
No more with theta to dwell, 

Yet memory ever lingers 
Around my heart in pain, 

Por the 


l*ll see ne 


old home of my childhood 
more again, 
Ihe arhome ot my boyhood'’s pleasure 
Of my manhood’ s memory, 
Notall the years that are coming 
Will Dring me love like thee 
Not woman's passionate beauty, 
Notall the fare 
Wil 
Astinger round thy hearth, 


of earth, 
bring teune such bappitiess 


\ fair and sinless pleture, 


’ lnomyv heart shall dwell 
Witte 


sweet home, dear home, 


FORTUNE'S HAND. 


ated life are with sme 
fare wel! 


love 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS &TILL,” 
“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘THE 
LIGHTS OF KROCKBY,”’ ‘a 


WOMAN'KSIN,”” ETC 


CHAPTER XXNV. 


tEVERELY elegaot ip appearance in her 
\ oostume of plain rich black silk and 
y perfect in fitand style—and her 
bonnetof erimson tulle, mademoiselle site 
reading Natural Law an the Spiritual 
World as if she bas not one troublous 
thought in connection with the petty cares 
of every-day lite. 

“Good morning,’ Lady Nora says briefly 
and not over-civilly. “You wished to see 
ine, I believe, inademuoiseile ?"’ 

Mademoiselle bows gracefully and smiles 
AwWeellv, 

‘Good morning, Lady Nora, 
I ain anxious about the poor 
here, vou see," 

She speaks asif she were the Seneticent 
patroness and protectress of the whole Dor- 
ther lamily. 

“Itisasmash-up, vou know,” she adds, 
descending to broad vernacular—“a regular 
Up Betofeverything, Lady Nora, as 1 told 
you yesterday evening. Lam glad to see 
you are wise in time,”’ e 

“Whatdo you inean, pray ?" Lady Nora 
asks, with chilling hauteur, ‘The tact that 
you bave obtained some Kuowledge of iny 
private affairs in some extraordipary man- 
ner gives you no right or title to advise ime 
or presuine to interfere— 4 

“You will persist in taking thattone with 
ine, Lady Nora,” mademoiselle interrupts, 
arching her evebrows and shragying her 
shouldera “It is very foolish of you. I 
ainin wo need of your triendship, assure 
you; and you are giving vourself alot of 
useless trouble in pretending to keep me at 
arin’s length.” 

“T don’t know whether vou are friend or 
foe,"’ Lady Nora mutters, half cowed, “No- 
body can tell whetberto trust you or not, 
Mra, Vavasor says so too. You are in Lord 
Pentresth’s confidence, and you are in 
Lady Pentreath’s contidence; and now you 
seom tobe in Jovee Murray's contidence, 


” 


Yes, I did, 


dear people 





and— 

“Tin in everybody's contidence,” made 
mnoiselle finishes gaily. “L’m everybody's 
useful bumble friend, and help ey erybody 
outof their troubles to the utmost of inv 
ktnall ability.” 

“Everybody's friend,’ Lady Nora repeats 
In aceents of seorn. 

“Tam,” inademoitselle save undauntedly. 
“You can't sav Tam notyours, Pin aure. | I 
have rescued your faithful adorer frou per- 
ishing In the outer darkness of your cold- 
ness and disdain.” : 

She fairly yigwies 
she sees Lady Nora 
fully. 

“Things were very bad with him] assure 
you; he'd have done something desperate 
if I bado’t thrown myself into the breach, 
As it was, he was worrying Lord Pen- 
treath'’s life out with letters about you and 
your cruelty aod ingratitude and breach of 
faith, There—you know how a. turiocus 
lover will talk, Lady Nora.” 

Lady Nora is biting ber lip mercilessly 
and clenching ber jeweled tingers, and 
seemingly Is on the verge of tears of 
rage. 

**L consider there has been ai shameful 
breach of faith on the part of Lord Pen- 
treath,’’ she save in a ha.f-choked voice. ‘] 
thought I could trust inv own kinsman to 


In malicious glee 
bite her lip 


AN 
Vvenpe- 


a 


az 


THE SATURDAY 


always say, ‘We can trust you, Isabelle, to 
do things discreetly and delicately,and hear 
and see and say nothing.” ” 

Lady Nora's disdainful red lip curls. 

“An indetatigable toady,”” she says in- 
solently. 

“That is how you can account for faithful 
service, Iam not surprised at it,’’ made- 
inoiselle responds with dignity. 

“And where, pray,” Lady Noea aska, her 
curiosity overcoming ber spleen, does your 
devotion to Miss Murray's interests come 
in? In piecing together a damaging story 
of her flirtation with Captain Glynne, and 
that foolish business of the rings and all the 
rest of it?” 

“IT never said | was devoted to Mise Mur- 
ray’s interests,’ mademoiselle says candid- 
lv. “I do not even like Miss Murray ; and 
I told you that I only wished to know the 
truth of that aflair about the rings because 
she has told falsehoods about it tomy friend 
Lady Pentreath.’’ 

“Who is inclined to inake a favorite of 
her, and #0 you want to get rid of her,” 
Lady Nora rejoins sneeringly. ‘“Two of a 
trade cannot agree in Pentreath Place.” 
“Any one but you, Lady Nora,”’ made- 
moiselle says calinly, but with a tigerish 
took in her gleaming eyes and on the bard- 
ening muscles around her mcuth, “would 
think it absurd to count us as livals—a girl 
of Joyce Murray's position, beauty, and 
fortune and poor Isabelle Gantier, Lady 
Pentreath’s companion,” 

“You know best whetherit would be so 
very abeurd,”’ Lady Nora retorts, with a 
keen look, ‘*You are not so extremely 
humble-wsinded and unambitious as you 


pretend. By-the-bye, why on earth do you 
keep up thatabsurd French name? Your 
name (rlover—Bella Glover you were 


when you were Mrs, Vavasor’s iursery- 
governess,”’ 

“Simply because I prefer the French 
fortn of my name,’’ Bella Glover answers 
quietly; “and Lord and Lady Pentreath 
have expressed no disapprobation ato my 
continuing to call invself so,’’ 

“Oh, they Know 7?" Lady Nora queations, 
involuntarily betraying her surprise and 
disappointment at this news, 

“Yes, of course they know,’? mademoi- 
selle replies austerely, drawing herself up 
and looking down at Lady Nora's brilliant 
little figure. ‘Did vou think I would con- 
descend to sail under false colors, Lady 
Nora? 1 am not afraid or ashamed of any- 
thing my friends may discover in iny life,’’ 
sie adds, with a scornful sinile, 
Lady Nora winces perceptibly and 
awav her head, 

“ITdid not suggest that you were,’’ she 
mutters hastily. ‘You said you wished 
tosee ine, Whatisit? If must go- 7 

“Or even poor Mr, Carter's long-suffering 
patience will be worn out!" mademoiselle 
breaks in, Showing ber teeth in a sinile,and 
looking at Lady Nora with an expression 
that makes her cower nore and tmore—she 
has not much moral courage or lottiness, 
poor little woman—only the petty insol- 
ences of a pretty pampered creature, when 
she fancies it is safe to play thei off. 
“Your ladyship is going to reward him 
fully, I trast, for all his waiting and endur- 
ing and trusting ?’’ mademoisel!e says 
mockingly. °“Phat was one of the things I 
had to say to you, Your friends here—the 
poor Doriners—hbave sinashed up complete 
ly, and poor Yolande has vot ber beloved 
good-for-nothing back again, and so you are 
best out of itall, Lady Nora. Mr. Carter’s 
inoney is aS good as theirs, even if it wasn’t 
made ina very high-class business,"? she 
inughstnaliciously. “Fancy quariering the 
‘three brass balls’! Kut there’s no use in 
being too particular,” 

“T don’t Know by what right you presuine 
to be se impertinent,’ Lady Nora says, 
trembliog with wrath, “or how you dare to 
protter ine aavice and intrude yourself into 
wiv private affairs.”’ 

“You use that tone though you know 
your head isin the lion's jaws and at any 
ininute heimay bite it off,’? mademoiselle 
rejoins, laughing. “ilvVs plucky of you,but 
not wise, TT don’tacknowledge you as my 
superior in anything but the prefix to your 
naine, inadam; therefore lL cannot be im- 
pertinent. And Tam ofttering vou advice 
for your good, as I said before, and in the 


turns 





EVENING POST. 


Inabelle Glover laughs, and goes on dé- 
liberatel v¥— 

“Lord Pentreath, ever since then—three 
years ago—has been apprehensive of your 
falling into somebody's hands less amen- 
able tothe persuasion of your tears and 
ecbarws and bumbag than poor Mr, Carver 


—rien Mr. Carter, I sould say. Yes, you 
had better hurry into him now, I’m sure 
he must be quite tired of waiting for 
you,.”’ 


“—T won't ga—I won't. Don't you dare to 
dictate to me,”? Lady Nora cries, stamping 
violently an the floor and looking about her 
distractedly. “You are slandering me 
vilelv; you are Pentreath’s tool, I will ap- 
peal to my son Captain Glynne to protect ine 
against these insults My son and my 
daugibter-in-law both love me, and will pro- 
tect ine and bring you and Lord Pentreath 
and every one else to account for these In- 
sults,”’ 

“Dear me—how very foolish of you to 
give way to your temper and talk such non- 
seonse,”’ Inabelle remarkscoolly, ‘You are 
quite spoiling your appearance, do you 
know? You looked wonderfully well 
when you caine into the room—you look 
quite agitated now, You know I am pre- 
suining to advise you only for your good, 
Lady Nora, You can expect nothing fur- 
ther from the Dormers, and even your de- 
voted daughter-in-law will be absorbed in 
ber husband; and, as there will probably 
be a little family by-and-by, and all sorts 
of domestic expenses, and not twopence a 
year to spare, I really tuink, as I said be- 
fore, you are well out of it.” 

‘*Dallas will never come back to her in 
poverty,” Lady Nora declares sulleniy— 
‘hetold meso, He will never come back 
to live on her money; and, since Lord Pen- 
treath behaved so shamefully to him about 
his allowance, there is nothing but those 
few hundreds a year of Yolande’s, They 
can’t all live of course on such a pittance as 
that, so I see no likelihood ct iny poor boy 
having a wife ora home. It is much more 
probable,’? Lady Nora adds,in a = tmartyr- 
like tone, “that he andl will go abroad and 
try to find some cheap quiet place to live in 


by ourselves, out of the reach of those 
cruel wicked relatives of ours who have 
wronged us #0,” 

“Ah, I don’tthuink that your son would 


exactly care for that, even if it suited you,”’ 
Isabelle responds, with cool contemptuous. 
ness, “Aud I tancy also that your son is 
not quite pleased with you for the part you 
have played in keeping Yolande from 
knowing of his return, It wasn’t the con- 
ductof an unselfish loving mother, you 
know, leaving your beloved son to earn bis 
bread hardly, while you spent the best part 
of his wile’s money on your miiliner’s 
bilis.”’ 

“[ did nothing of the sort,” Lady Nora 
retorts. ‘Dallas told mime he would notcome 
back to Yolande. He had no monev to be 
independent of Ler, and she had treated 
hitn too badly, he said. [t was entirely his 
own wish and determination to stay 
away.” 

“Ah,” Miss Giloyer says as coolly as be- 
fore, ‘*he has changed his mind now, 
though, since he saw her. Lady Pentreath 
is going to bring him back to his wife to- 
inorrow evening.”’ 

“Lady Ventreath is going to bring Dallas 
back to his wife to-morrow evening?” Lady 
Nora echoes, frowning and incredulous, 
“What are they to live on, pray ?”’ 

“Oh, they will eke out an existence soime- 
how—bread-and-cheese and kisses!’’ inad- 
e:oiselle answers cheerfully. ‘* And take 
iny advice, Lady Mora—doun’t you interlere 
by word or deed to prevent their coming to- 
gether. Now poor Mr. Carter! Do think 
what a fortunate woman vou are, With a rich 
lover waiting patiently for you in the next 
rooun, Who is ready to be an indulgent de- 
voted husband any dav you wish !”’ 

** Nonsense !’’ Lady Norasays curtly ; but 
she sweeps across the wide room iupa- 
tiently, with her trailing silks and iace- 
edged skirts twirling behind her, pulls back 
the portiere and opens one of the tolding- 
doors, passes through, aod shuts it behind 
her with an angry clash, but not before In- 
abelle Glover’s quick ears bave caught the 
sound of an ardent ejaculation of welcoine 
from the patient lover, sitting wearilly so 





interests ol inv friends Lord and Lady Pen- 
treat first, and the Dorimers next, and Yo- 
lande Glynne, your poor little daughter-in- 
law, last, but not least.’’ 

“You acting in the interests of Lord and 
Lady VPentreath,”” Lady Nora cries, her 
tones sborill wilh rage and disdain. “Truly 
a worthy family adviser, As if any one 
could be made to believe that you would 
act for any one’s interests but your own, 
The Countess’s waiting-inaid turned into 
the Karl’s Mentor.’”’ 


She has gone justa little too far,as she 
tells herself with a secret spasm of fright. 
Isabelle'’s face gromsashy pale and her eyes 
are lurid, 

“Tain acting in the interests of the Earl 
and Countess, and following their direc 
Uous—believe itor not, as you please,’’ she 
S4aVS, a faint venomous smile flickering 
about her white lips. ‘Lord Pentreath is 
nostanxious you should marry Mr, 
| ter,or Mr. Anybody, who can keep 
aiply supplied with money, and take you 


you 





Keep the story of tiny troubles to binmelf, 
It was shaintul of him. You have ofcourse 
your own motives forall this,’ she adds, 
ture iT a nacdemowelle a Bhaking witl 
peasant thie nore - ai 
; id 
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reat who are uy post k land "4 
rous friends ; and I want to tinake tnyse!lf 
sseful to them, and spare thei troubleand 
take the worries on inveself, because they 

















out of the Glynne tamitly for good and all. 


| ver since that business of the forged 
| cheque, you see Dear me, what alook, 
Asif you did not know yesterday evening 
that ] knew all al t that pretty Chelter 
V4 soo , 7 y :“e@ real ~“ ® & 
eroustalk. He alwavs hated ne, that 
ia wsSsoimuch as [hated nim,’ Lady Nora 


gasps, plucking at the lace on ber dress,and 
shivering with excitement, but flashing de- 
| flance still at her tormentor. 


Car. | 


long—an ardent ejaculation with an aspi- 
rate fastened on a like burr— 
** Lady Nora—iny hangel!”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

FEEL,’ Miss Glover says to herself, as 
she goes Softly upstairs, “exactly like 

the virtuous character in a play. I 

am going about adjusting wrongs and 
awardiny rights, punishing the evil and re- 
warding the good. f really believe that, 
when everything 18 comtortably arranged 
and I have every obstable removed out of 
iny path, I shall grow quite pious. It is 
easy to be pious when everything 1s going 
sinooth with you. As Bunyan says, ‘ People 
like to walk with religion when he goes in bis 
silver slippers.’ Yes,’ the asiute young 
woman murinurs softly, glancing at her- 
self and ber tall elegantly-robed figure in a 





| to ruin mysell to Go it 
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unholy deeds of hers in the past, and thinks 
ot certain ruthless and unholy deeds in the 
future before she can reach the peacetul 
‘*by-and-by”’ to which she looks forward as 
a season of grace and goodness, There are 
several prostrate necks, metaphorically 
speaking, beneath Miss Glover’s inerciless 
heels. There is one—the fairest of all— 
Joyce Murray’s—to be trodden under loot 
et. 
“ An aristocratic ad venturess—she is noth- 
ing better—angling for a married man's 
coronet!”’? the virtuous Isabella tnutters, 
setting her teeth close, ‘A fulse treach- 
erous flirt, an avaricious sordid creature, 
for all ber blue eyes and yellow hair and 
patrician graces! I’ll thwart her schemes 
—winding my lord the Earl round her little 
finger as she Is doing lately, and worming 
her way into my poor Countess’s kindness 
and forgiveness, because she knows her 
days are nuinbered as well as I do! Ay, 
I'll thwart my quite tvoo-charming Joyce 
and demolish her plot» and plans if I bave 
And in this Christian frame of mind 
Mademoiselle Gantier nneets Miss Doriner, 
« pallid, red-eyed, woe-begone, poor old 
lady wandering aimlessly about, carrying 
her spectacle-case and her knitting-basket 
in her hands, and occasionally searching 
vaguely for both those articles, until some 
one reminds her that she is in actual pos- 
session of them. 
She is an excellent subject for the prac- 
tice of Isabelle’s new role, in which she is 
anxious to be perfect ; and when, alter a lit- 
tle soothing and 8ympatbising, the poor old 
lady pours out all her griefs and fears and 
woes, Isabelle comforts her with such 
sweetiv wise remarks that Miss Dormer 
says afterwards with some enthusiasm that 
she always thought ‘dear ma’im’selle’’? had 
‘a beautiful mi-end,” but now she is sure 
of it! 
Meanwhile Yolande is being comforted in 
another fashion by Lady Pentreath, who is 
sorrowtully kind and gentle and friendly 
as Yolande has never seen her before; and 
she tinds herself vaguely wondering if it 
can be possible that she not known the 
Countess tor a very long tine—if she is not 
an old acquaintance and a trusted friend— 
she seems able to talk to her so freely and 
confide in her so fully.’’ 
“Then you and your husband are quite 
reconciled—quite good triends, Yolande?” 
she asks earnest.y for the second or third 
tine. ‘*There are no misunderstandings, 
no divisions now between you, you are 
quite sure?” 
‘(Quite sure that we are reconciled and 
very good friends, at all events,’ Yolande 
answers, with a faint blush and a fainter 
stnile; “but, as I said before, Lady Pen- 
treath, this loss of fortune must make a 
great difference in our lives,’’ 

“It need make no difference in vour feel- 
ings towards each other if you are sincerely 
attached to each other,’’? poor Maria, Lady 
Pentreath, says in her prim formal way— 
in ber chill existence, ‘‘attachiments’’ have 
been very slender ligaments indeed. 

‘TP au attached to him, at all events; the 
love is on one side if it isn’t on the other,”’ 
Yolande replies, with a sort of bitter pas- 
sionateness; ‘I love bim with all mv heart 
and soul, and the air he breathes, and the 
ground under his feet!’ 

“Hush, bush!’ the Countess says, look- 
ing shocked, but putting ber hand affec- 
tionately on Yolande’s shoulder. ‘ My 
dear child, you inust not love any poor bu- 
inan creature—a poor ephemeral mortal 
like yourself—in that sinful fashion. You 
inast not imagine,” Lady Pentreath goes 
on, resorting to the backneyed warning to 
adoring lovers, “that he has no fault, 
You will find out he bas as many as your- 


selt.”’ 
‘*More, I think,’’ Yolande retorts un- 
dauntedly. “1 shouldn’t love hitn 80 inuch 


if he hadn’t been 80 cruel to me!” 

* Foolish girl!’ the Countess says, sinil- 
ing and sighing wearily. “I hope he will 
not continue to reward your devoted affec- 
tion in the same manner. I trust he will 
try to reciprocate it—at least as inuch as 
husbands ever do.”’ 

Yolande stea!s a quick pitying glance at 
Lady Pentreath’s thin baggard face, and 
wonders if, when youth and hope were in 
her blood, she ever dreamed of Lyulph 
Glynne * reciprocating ”’ her affection. 

“It isa sad thing,’’ she continues, with a 
far-awav look in her sunken eyes, and ina 
low dreary voice, as if speaking to herself, 
‘when o1.e startsin married life with too 
fond and tender a heart. You are sure to 
get crushed.”’ 

“T think imine was crushed before I 
started at all!’ Yolande remarks, with a 
half-convulsive laugh. 

“Oh, no!’ Lady Pentreath’says gravely. 
* You must live with a tan, and bear with 
him, and endure bim, and suffer through 
him, and weep bitter tears on account of 
him, and spend sleepless nights, and be pa- 
tient under neylect, and smile when your 
heart is sore with jealousy, and forgive bis 
seltisiiness aud cruelty, and live in friend- 
ship with him through all and everything, 





full-vength inirror in one of the rooms she 
passes, “I shall certainly studv the role 
nore and more. And I sha’n’t call myselt 
| & hypocrite either for doing itt It is only a 


and bring children into the world only to 
| see them die and leave you alone to look at 
their graves, before you know that your 
heart is crushed out of all capacity for joy or 


| careful observances of certain forms, so far | tenderness.”’ 
asx I see.’’ Yolande shudders at the dreary sum- 
She isa little dubious on this last point, inary. 
and temporises with herself. ; uf hope 1 shall not live to sufferall that,” 
‘At all events, I am quite determined | she remarks. 
att 4 y | perforin every dut You may,’’ Lady Pentreath says gravel} 
s s 4 ar . 4 het eB ¢ es to the end, 1 
| 4 1H sor is eas Seen nuct 
vy. a De ss in w 5 k " after all. Time and its woes 
hat the inost censorious old maid can't find | and ys seem trifling things beside eter 
‘flaw in iny conduet; and that w be do- | nity.” 
log good to every one and harin to no one, ‘Lady PVentreath,’’ Yolande asks, with 


”” 


which is religiousness, so far as it goes. 
i Aud then she recalls certain ruthless and 





Startled questioning eyea, “why do you 


i speak liké that?”’ 





























«“ Why?" Lady Pentreath repeats, with a 
taint sinile. ‘* Because it is true, and time 
js nearly over for me, Yolande, and eter- 
nity very near, I believe.” 

“Ob, don’t saythat! You are not so very 
itl, are you?” Yolande exclaims, with a 
terrified shamed feeling of being cruelly 
selfish and unobservant of the sorrows and 
sufferings of those around her, and with a 
horrible selfish gladness, which is thrilling 
ber through, that what she loves and prizes 
—the centre of the universe to her—is sate 
from death, has vitality and youth and 
strength, bers to have and to hold close to 
her heart for many a day. “Dear Lady 
Pentreath,” she adds—and she is so sorry 
and ashamed and frightened and excited 
that she cannot keep from weeping—‘“tyou 
are no worse than you were when I[ saw 
you first, are you?’ An idea flits through 
her mind that it only an outeowe of the 
poor Countess’s hy pochondria, this dreary 
belief. 

Lady Pentreath shakes her head and an- 
swers quite quietly and cheerfully— 

“The disease had uot developed itself at 
ailthen, Yolande. It has lately advanced 
very rapidly. There is only one chance for 
ine—an operation; but they do not know 
yet if they can perform it. The doctors have 
told ine so plainly. It is very guod of them 
to speak so candidly to we. I bave no 
bope for myself. 1 have made arrange- 
ments—settied :ny few worldly affairs, 
Why do youcry? I am rather glad than 
otherwise,” the Countess says mildly. “I 
am looking forward with happiness to the 
better life beyond, in the world that sets this 
one right. And, speaking of that, there are 
a tew things I want to set right while I may 
—the separation between you and your 
husband, Yolande, for one thing. But you 
have reassured ine on that point. There is 
to be no more separation or misunderstand- 
ing or jealousy between you two, is there, 
dear ?”’ 

“No,” Yolande replies slowly. ‘That is, 
I will try, Lady Pentreath, that there shall 
not be if Dallas coine back to ime,”’ 

** Dallas will come back to you,’? Lady 
Pentreath says quickly. ‘* But you are not 
jealous of your husband, Yo.ande? You 
have no real reason to be, you know. You 
would not accuse Joyce Murray of anything 
so cruel, so base, as a deliberate attempt to 
win another woman’s husband?) Answer 
me, Yolande!”’ 

Hersunken eyes are gleaming, her 
breathing is quick and labored,ber pinched 
haggard features are sharpened with in- 
tense feeling: and Yolande wonders 
vaguely how it is that she never knew 
Lady Pentreath cared so much tor her 
pretty young cousin Joyce Murray. 

“1 cannot say what 1 do not think,’ she 
answers unwillingly, the long-smothered 
fire in ber bosoin bursting into a flame at 
thie questioning. “1 was jealous of my 
husband and Miss Murray, and I had cause 
—I1 had! She made me suffer tortures, 
He says I need never be jealous again; but 
I should be if 1 saw hitn with Joyoe Murray. 
I hate the very sound of her name—it seeins 
wo spell ‘tiend’! 

“I think her a false, cruel, selfish woman 
whothrew away his love when she night 
have had it bonestly, and then tried to rob 
meotit. I shall never forget what I sut- 
fered through ber; and she knew I suffered 
and enjoyed iny misery. I am sorry if you 
like ber, Lady Pentreath. 1 look on her as 
the curse of my life?’ 

“Hush, child—hush!”’ the countess says 
hoarsely, wiping her brow; and Yolande 
seen that the delicate ca:nbric is wet when 
she removes it. **You—you are exaggerat- 
ing Thope, I thought Joyce Murray was 
only alittle thoughtiess, And of late she 
has seeined quite different. And I do not 
want to think it is all assumed for her own 
purposes, I could not think without great 
pain that ny mother’s sister’s child would 
be a traitress to me!’’? Her last words die 
away in a hoarse sob, and she covers her 
face. “Give me something to drink, please, 
Yolande—I aim so faint aud thirsty.”’ 

And, when Yolande comes back witha 
yiass of claret-and-seltzer, Lady Pentreath’s 
sad pallid face is cou: posed as usuai. 

“Will you tell Isabelle I am going, dear? 
And to-morrow evening Captain Glynne 
will dine with ine, Yoiande. I have some 
business tnatters to talk over with him; and 
then after dinner—about nine o’clock—I 
will bring bim round with me, and say 
good-bye to you both together.” 

“To-inorrow evening?’’? Yolande repeats, 
with a joyous quiver in her voice, cheeks 
and lips and eyes all aglow with gladness, 
“Will you really? How good of you to be- 
triend me so now, dear Lady Pentreath! 
But are you going back to Wales 80 s00n ?”" 

“I do not Know,” the Countess auswers, 
in the saine patient mild tone she has used 
before. “ButI will say good-bye to you 
both to-morrow evening. in case I do not 
see you again, Yolande.””’ With motherly 
gentieness she puts ber arm around the 
girl-wite’s slim lissom form. ‘“‘How are you 
going to receive him, Yolande, when I 
bring him back to you?” And Yolande 
clasps both her soft bands around poor 
Lady Pentreath’s thin skeleton-like hands, 
and kisses her warinly. 

‘This way!” she replies, laughing and 
crying together. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


\ARLY on the following afternoon Lady 
| Pentreath’s carriage draws up belore 
4 the Baltimore Hotel, and the ha 
porter stands at attention’’ as twe aiies 
Bscenad at ie ler tl pote % tu ‘ 
Stately ladies,the younger the ricber dresse 
aud tar more elegant of the tw and in- 


juire for “Mr. Dallas.’ 

“Mr. Dallas, inadam?’’ the ball-porter 
repeats, bowing, but looking confounded; 
and, stepping back towards the office, he 
Savs in an undertone, “Mr. Davison!" 


THE SATURDAY 


A tall, vulgar, showy handsome man, ex- 
ceedingly well dressed, and with tine small 
diamonds flashing on his white fat fingers, 
comes forward bowing and = siniling. 
Through the glass panels of the door ie 
sees the carriage and bays, and sees an 
earl’s coronet snining in the sun. 

‘Dash the tellow! Halt the Britisn Peer- 
age will come inquiring tor him!"’ be says, 
ep een savage with petty spite, outward- 
ly showing bis teeth through his big black 
glossy moustache, and smiling. 

“Mr. Dallas, nadam?” he says, dividing 
his bow equally between Lady Pentreath 
and mnademoiselle; but, shrewdly guessing 
that the plainer-looking lady is the grander 
of the two, he bows again to her. “Or Mr, 
Glyune, I believe 1 should say? I regret 
to say, nadam, Mr. Glynne is not in the 
botel at present,”’ 

*When do you expect bim back ?”” Lady 
Pentreath asks curtly, She is feeling very 
ill to-day, and, besides, being a gentlewo- 
nan, every instinct makes Mr. Davison re- 
ao a to her. *“*My card-case, Isabelle! 

Vill vou please give him that the moment 
he returns, and say I am waiting to see 
bim?” 

Mr. Davison reads, ‘The Countess o! 
Pentreath,” and bows until he shows the 
top of his head and its thick moist-looking 
black hair. 

“I regret very much to have to tell your 
ladyship that Ido not know when wo ex- 
pect Mr. Glynne back," he says reluctantly 
wishing beartily that he could concot any 
likely falsehood which would detain the 
Countess of Pentreath in friendly couversa- 
tion with him for a while longer. “The 
moment he comes back I will of course 
give him vour ladyship’s card; and any 
message your ladyship may intrust me 
with shall is 

“Where has Captain Glynne gone?’ in- 
terrupts the younger and haughtier and 
more elegant lady very luperiousiv. 

**Maybe a countess's sister or daughter, 
or a duchess, for 2ll I can tell,’” Mr. Davi- 
ton thinks uneasily. ‘Well, 1] guess [ can 
talk to any female swell of tuem all!’ 

‘I really can’t say, madam,” he auswers 
mademoiselle, ‘I am very sorry indeed,” 

“fas Captain Givnne lett the hotel—left 
his situation here?” the imperious lady in- 
terrupts again. 

“Well there was some little misunder- 
standing,”’ Mr. Davison says fawningly, 
“about a very trifling imatter—can be put 
to rights in a moment—but Dallas—Mr. 
Dallas—Captain Glynne, | mean—was very 
much displeased—a most trifling cause, | 
assure your ladysbip’”—very confidentially 
to Lady Pentreath—*and left here last night 
or this norning.”’ 

“And his present address, piease?"’ the 
young lady asks, with a fash of her eves, 
vpening ber silver card-case and taking 
out the pencil. 

“Captain Glynne leit no address, mad- 
ain,’ Mr. Davison answers sourly, seeing 
that neither his bows nor smiles nor bis 
personal appearance produce any etlect on 
these frigid imembers of the British aris- 
tocracy, *‘He will call for letters doubtless 
either to day or to-morrow; and, if you or 
Lady Pentreath have a letter or message, 
it shall be delivered to him instantly.” 

1] bave left iny card,’’ the Countess says 
briefly, looking at her companion, and 
not at Mr. Divison. **We can do no more 
now, Isabelle.” 

*“No,”’ agrees Isabelle, watching Mr. 
Davison very keenly, “It you will please 
give Captain Gliynne Lady Pentreath’s 
card and messaye, that will be all.” 

She tnclines her head slightly—the Coun- 
tess bas already moved on—and they both 
sweep out to their carriage ayain, leaving 
Mr. Davison gazing after them and gnaw- 
ing at his moustache reckleasiy, to the 
great detriment of the shining brown cos- 
metique with which it is dyed and glossed. 

“I’vea dashed good mind to piteh my 
lady Countess’s card into the fire, and sav 
nothing about either it or | er message !’’ 
he mutters savagely. “I will wo if that 
stuck-up beggar, my Lord Dallas, cuts up 
rough with me the next time he shows up 
here! His chit of a lady-wife and his coun- 
tesses and duchesses! IT don’t care a fig for 
the whole bilin’ of ’em!” 

‘“‘We can do no more, Isabelle,’’ the 
Jountess repeats wearily, as the carriage 
rolis homeward. “lam very much disap 
pointed, I wished so much to see Dalias 
Glynne again! His poor little wite too! 
You must go over to Rutland Gardens after 
dinner, Isabelle, if be does not come, and 
explain the delay t> her. Poor child!” 
Lady Pentreath says sadly. “She is count- 
ing the bours until she sees him, 1 sup- 
pose !”’ 

She is counting the hours—nay, the very 
minutes she has turned intoa gigantic sum, 
trom which she jovtully subtracts every 
ten that pass! 

She has bad his room prepared for hii, 
and has stolen in herself after the house. 
maid bas gone, to put fresh roses in the 
delicate pink speciinen-ylesses that stand 
bere and tiers, to fill the tnassive cut-zlass 
toilet bottles with perfuine, and to place 
some of his favorite poets’ and novelists’ 
works on the writing-table and cabinet 
sheives. 

She arranges and rearranges the draperies 
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with purple pansies; and Y ande wonders 
anxiously whetber Dallas w ke yellow 
candles or plain white sper... And on the 


cabinet she puts two velvet-cuovered ease!l- 
traines holding two large handswie photo- 
graphs—one of Dallas, one of herwelf, They 





everywhere, 8 that the golden afternoon | 


softly on the furniture and ornaments, and 
J ' | 


EVENING POST. 


have never been taken together, and this 
one of Dallas taken in uniform, in its erim- 
son plush traime, has been ber most prec- 
ious earthly possession next to her wed- 
ding ring. 

Her own picture she takes away twice 
and replaces twice, but at last, with many 
misgivings, decides to leave it, As she 
stands at the deor for a tinal glance at the 
dainty apartment, all delicate pink chintz 
and white lace, embroidered linen, snowy 
fur rug*, and crimson carpeting, she tells 
herself that Dallas cannot help being 
pleased with his room, It looks charming, 
and itissureto be much nicer than any 
room Dallas has occupied lately, even at 
the Baltimore Hotel. 

Itiscertainly much nicer than Captain 
Glynne’s present apartment—a dingy*tidy” 
room, a second pair back in a “decent” 
street near ‘Theabold’s Roxad—a street the 
aspectol which is suggestive of a model 
convict prison in the vicinity—where, on a 
sinall iron bedstead fronting a narrow 
painted wooden washatand, Dallas Gtynne 
is lying, it] and teverish in mind and body, 
tnoaning with pain and vexation of spirit, 
an unwilling prisoner in this cheerful 
apartinent twelve feet by ten, with nothing 
to look at but “The complete bed-room suit 
lor tive guineas as advertixed,’”’ nuthing to 
think of but his own miserable condition— 
Iving here helpless from a badly-sprained 
ankle, for which he has to thank a hasty 
ounibus-conductor and sowe greasy mud— 
out ofa situation, homeless, friendieas, and 
with six pounds in the world between him 
and destitution, 

And the next day comes, and the next, 
and the next, but no message or letter frou 
Dallas Glynne reaches any one, 

His poor youny wife has written twice to 
hims—tender and beseeching letters, beg- 
ging even tor his address, Lady Pentreath 
has written, and finally tmademoiselle has 
called atthe hotel. But Mr. Davison only 
informs her that all letters addressed to 
Captain Glyune are lying there waiting for 
him, but he has vever called or sent for 
them. 

“And IT guess I don’t expect he will call 
bere again,’’ adds the manager, with disa- 
greeable significance, 

It is five days later than the day on which 
he bad left bis situation at a few hours’ 
notice, in consequence of the unbearable 
insolence of Davison the tmanager, when 
Captain Glynne, pale and ill, gets feebly 
out of a cab and liinps into the hotel office 
with the aid of bis stick. 

“Any leiters for me, Mr. Marsh?’ he 
asks briefly but civilly. 

“Mr. Davison bas your letters, Mr. Dal. 
las,’’ Marsh replies,glancirg with a Murried 
uneasy look into the inner office and aveid- 
ing Captain Glynne’seyes, ‘Mr. Dallas has 
called for his letters, Mr. Davison,” he says 
putting in his bead and speaking in a queer 
dubious voice. 

‘They are all afraid of their lives of this 
vulgar bully,’? Dallas thinks with bitter 
contempt 

“All right!’ the geatloman inthe inner 
office responds coolly; and, walking out 
presently, with a patronizing simile he 
hands Dallas three letters. ‘There you 
are,” he says graciously. ‘What's wrong 
with vour leg—burt it?” 

“Thank you,” Dallas says quietly, taking 
the letters and ignoring Mr. Davison's 
questions, ‘These are all?” 

He cannot keep the tone of sharp pain 
out of his voice. He does not know that 
his enemy is waiting to hear it, and is 
gloating over it and the look of blank dis- 
nay that isin bis eyes; for a dagyer seems 
to quiver in his breast at the sight of those 
letters He knows the writing of all three 
—one is from a inan who owes bita Money 
and pays him in apologies, the others are 
fro acquaintances about an appointinent 
to dine at the exhibition. Not one line 
froin bis wife Yolande! 

“Yes; did you expect more?’’ Davison 
asks, with insolent amusement in his sub- 
tle eyes. 

Dallas does not answer this question 
either, being hlmost speechless from tLe 
shock of his cruel disappointinent, 

“She repented of her generosity; or per- 
hapsiny mother talked berout of it!" he 
thinks, setting lis lips hard lest he should 
betray himself by a word or sigh. 

“Thank you. Good morning,” he says 
very quietly, in «a low voice, and then joes 
away without a word or a question more, 

_ —_—- - — 


STRANGE SUICIDES.—It is said that a 
person ‘so disposed’’ can be killed by the 
sheck of good news as surely as by evil 
tidings. A very curious incident occurred 
t) a journeyman in the employment of a 
large tirin being unexpectedly nade mana- 
yerand thereupon committing suicide, Tie 
disturbing cause see:ms lo have been the 
fear of responsibility and the sense of in- 
cnmpetency to fulfil the duties of a new and 
important office, 

A catastroplie of even a tore painfui kind 
took place in another great house in the 
sane city some years ago. One of the 
clerks. alter many years’ faithtul service, 
was offered a partuership, which he declined 
upon the ground of nol powsxessing the min- 
imum suin requisite for investinent in the 
*“Tiat shal! be no obstacie,”’ said 


concert. 
the principal, ‘‘tor I will advance itto you 
invself;’ and so the tnatter was arranyed. 
Buton tie very frat day tlie " part 
' , 
, 


re I by such & A sinteos Cisat 
whole amount was trifling, and there was 
po Ghanee ot the defaleations betug disoov- 
ered, Remorse and the sense of benefits 
undeserved had been too much for his ten- 


der conscience, 
‘ 





and if it is more than 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Bor Lers.—Every steam boiler, for what 
ever purpose employed,ought to be opener, 
cleaned, thoroughly examined and testex! 
at least once a year. 

AXLE-GREASE.—An excellemt heen: 
made axle grease is said to be made of tw 
parts tallow, two parts castor oil and on 
partof pulverized black lead. 

SOFTENING TRON.—To soften wrought 
iron, heat to a low red heat, and col it 
soft soap; then reheat to alow red, and let 
it cool in lime. This makes wrought ino 
very soft. 


Porson Ivy.—If any person whe is 


liable to poison with poisem ivy will take 
pure olive oil after being exposed te it he 
will feel no bad effects, and the oil w 
neutralize the evils of the poison if a few 
doses be taken even after the poison has 
broken out 

BELTS.—In guiding belts on or off itis 
best to protect the hand with a sack or pies 
ot cloth held in the hand, but) never 
wrapped around it or the wristor arm. \ 
stick is liable to be caught by the pulley or 
belt, drawn between the pulley amd bels 
into other machinery, or thrown swift! 
striking you or some one else, 

THIRST. — Water cannot satisfy the thirst 
which attends cholera, dysentery, diarrhea 
and some other forms of disease: in feet 
drinking cold) water seems to imerease Ube 
thirst and induce other disagreeable sensa« 
tions; but the thirst will be perfeetly and 
pleasantly subdued by eating a compare 
tively small amount of iee, swallowing ot 
in as large pieces as practicable a as 
much as is wanted. 

Borts.—Of all measures saves a fan 
doctor, applied locally to boils the best re 
sults are obtained from tineture of te«line 
He paints the boil with a thick coating, a: 
sometimes a single application is setherernt 
to cause the inflammation to suteside: it) os 
better, however, to make the applicatios 
several times a day for several days. Ele 
does not recommend the early opening of 
boils, but if evacution of pus be necessary 
antiseptics should be used. 

Damr Watus.—For painting walls 
other objects exposed to damp a comps 
tion is said to be much used in Grermian 
formed of very fine iron-filings ane Linseed 
oil varnish. When the object to be paints 
is to undergo frequent changes of teriy< me 
ture, linseed-oil and amber varnish are 
added to the first two coats. This paint 
may be applied to wood, stome, or irom. Th 
the case of the latter it’ is not necessary ¢ 
free it first from rust or oily matters. 

—<_- 2. —_ 


- arm and barden. 


Haints.—Use manure which comes frou 
well-fed animals only. If the manure t« 
strawy or poor mix bonedust or ates 
with it. Oats and corn mixed im equa 
weight make a good ration for fattening, 
especially young sheep. 

LIGHT AND DARK. —Potatoes and mest 
vegetables will keep better in a dark.damey 
cellar than in a light, dry one, and will 
keep better in a cool cellar than in a warn 
one. Light is injurious to the potate 
dering it strong and unpalatable. 

CoRNS.—Corns on horses compe freon 
shoeing and allowing the shoes to remus 
too long before removing, contracting: the 
foot similar to tight or bad fitting shoes 
people. Cut them out and fill cavity wit 
pine tar, pack tow in and have shoes 


so mailed on as to spread the hoot ren 
often. 

THE STALLION.—The stoek  connpear 
plan of buying a draft stallion has proved 
so successful that it is becoming quite a 


common thing for five or ten fartiaers 
unite in buying a stallion. Some of thes 
report 40, SO and 60° percent. profit ant 
ally, besides improving their horses a: 
benefiting the comununity. 

WaterR-TiGght.—Is the bottom of 
stable cellar water-tight? Perhaps 
say you cannot afford to cement it, but 
ean less afford to have it leak, and whe 
clay can be had the work of a few rains 
blustering days will make it water-tight 
and save you the best part of vour ma 
nure, It is an easy way tor a tarmies 
twenty-five head of stock to save Fla 
vear. 

SHRUBBERY.—It is to be regeretedt Ubat 
the wholesale planting of hertaeenis 
flowering plants has almost entirely cir 
from our garden the old-time shruttars 
Oniv afew years ago, no garden was « 
sidered finished unless it contarmed one 
more attractive flowering shrute [rn sean 
localities where these shruts had se 
a good start they are being tanen uy 

ive place to sumimerthowernyg plants 

Ve believe it all wrong. Fashion 
fashion rules in flower culture as well as 
wearing-appare!) should not be a t 
deprive us of our old favorites. 

THE AGk OF Eaas. A Frenel 
recommends the following process f 
inige the ape of egys and listing « 
those that are fresh from those that 
This metho is traserdl Layo thie 
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three days 1 it w 


float on the surface, and 
latter more ana 
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The Tree and False. 


\ famous preacher remarks that manli 
ness means perfeet manhood, as womanli 


ness implies perfect womanhood, and noth 


ing can be truer Manliness is the charac 
ter of a man as he ought to be, as he was 
meant ter te It « Lpresses the qualities 
which go to make a perfect: man—truth, 
courage, conscqenee, freedom, energy, self- 
possession, self-contro But it does not 
include gentleness, tenderness, Compassion, 
mexlesty A man is not less manly, but 
more eno 


In fact, our 
shows that a typical 


Leen aise fie’ Is gentile 
word ‘‘gentleman 
man must alse be a gentle man. 

True manliness is humane. It says, ‘We 
wheoare strong ought to bear the infirmi 
ties of the weak Its work is to protect 
those whe cannot defend themselves; to 
stand between the tyrant and the slave; the 
It is identical in 


all times with the apint of chivalry which 


Oppresser al i his victim 


led the goud Knights to wander in search 
of robbers and giants and evil kings and 
lords, whe oppressed the poor, and robbed 
he i pless Wetmen and 


hits 


children of their 
rig 
“oa 

There are tyrant barons now, but the 


spiritef tvranny and cruelty is still to be 


found The gex*i night to-day is he who 
provides belp for the blind, the deaf and 


lumb, the insane, who defends animals 
from being cruelly treated, rescues little 
children from bad usage, and secks to give 
working men and women their rights. He 
protects a1) these s iflerers from false manli 
ness, Which ts brutal and tyrannical to the 


weak, Which abuses ils power over women 


sand children ar lomestic animals 

The true koights today are those who 
reanize ane carry « the societies Lo pre- 
vent cruelty arm«t % enatorce the laws beur 
ng Upon those w tora little gain make 
men drunkards 

The giants and dragons to taV are those 


crueities and brutalities which abuse power 
and tll-treat these whe are at their merey 
(ourage ts an element of manliness It 
is more than readiness to encounter danger 
often called to 


meet such perils It is every day courage 


; : . 
apd death, for we are no 


which Is most peeded—that which shrinks 
from bo duty because nous difficult; which 
makes one ready to say wiat he believes 
when his opinions are unpopular; which 
ses not alow him ty 


a duty, but makes him encounter it at ouce; 


linger or Dost pone 


a courage which is not afraid of ridicule, 


which is not the slave of custom. the too! 


{ fas 
mu -— .* - mh mat woman 
r . tr an lines. It is finitely 
ben g . wom s It does not seek 
splay . . irage of silence 
‘ 
“ 
i a a) 
reiig it 7 whatey ngs are 
t an ei ‘ t It everence Lhe 
© ¢ t srt phe nena 
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Seeing an infinite grandeur manifested in 
the lowest and most minute works of the 
creative power, m reverence: God as the all 
ins wll 

Unless we have faith in something above 
ourselves, our strength goes out of us. Our 
power comes from a boundiess faith and 
hope; from a conviction that amid these 
changes of time there is something un- 
changeable and eternal. KReverence tor a 
divine presence in the soul and in nature is 
the support of all true manliness. 

By manly qualities the world 1s carried 


forward. The manly spirit shows itself in 


| 
enough 


enterprise, the love of meeting difficulties | 


and overcoming them, the resolution which 


will not yield, which holds on and perse- | 


veres, and does not admit the possibility of 
deteat. It enjoys bard toil, rejoices in 


stern labor, is ready to make sacrifices, to 


suffer aud bear disaster patiently 

It is generous, giving itself to a good 
cause pot its own, itis public spirited, de 
voting iteelf to the general good with nu 


expectations of reward It is ready to de. 


you do not try to realize becomes a sin. 
Man can develop the fulness of bis facul- 
ties, moral, intellectual and physical, only | 
by placing before himself for his object, pot 
the highest happiness,"but the highest no- 
bieness possible; by raising within himself 
the idea of the dignity and the mission cf 
humanity, by kindling in himselt the flame 
of self-sacrifice, by learning to appreciate 
more and more the common lite of all his 
brothers in God. 

Some people say that “‘life is hardly 
worth the living, it is so cheerless, that 
clouds and sunshine are mixed ip an un- 
equal proportion, and there are none who 
care for them."” Such grumblers are often 
these who should be the most thanktul. 
And they really think that it is so—that this 


life, which for each of us is tull up to the 


fend unpopular truth, te stand by those | 


who are wronged, to uphold the weak 


Having resolved, it does not go back, but | 


holds on, through good report and evil re- 
port, sure that the right must win at last. 
And so It causes truth to prevail, and keeps 
up the standard of a noble purpose in’ the 
world 
cm a 
Ir one be born with infirmities of body 


or brain, he is handicapped tor the earthly 


brim and overflowing with God's mercy, is 
not worth living! Is not life the gift of 
God, and therefore an inestimable bleas- 
ing * Is it nota priceless privilege to see 
the glorious sun rise, to have sight and 
bearing’ If we cannot find any one tocare 
for us, examination will prove that the 


fault lies with ourselves. Our lives are our 


| own to shape, and if we render ourselves 


worthy of friends we shall have them. 


WHILE we are making good resolutions 
let us determine to avoid slander, and not 


| say anything behind a person's back that 


race, and there is reason for his complain- | 


ings and failures, but he who comes upon 
the course well equipped with the qualities 
of « vigorous manhood, and in recklessness 
or With a show of false pride, sets at de 
fiance the plain  Levves hing of science and 
nature, eats and drinks, acts and works, 
without regacd to propriety and order, at 
home and abroad, will sufler the inevita 
bly just consequences of bis wantonness 
in the wrecked body and degenerate men- 
tal functions that should make him a spec 
tacle of warning to others. We should 
more earnestly recognize the fact trat 
woral culture has much to do with promot- 
ing health and preventing one trom talling 
into any form of meorbidness. A strong 
sense of duty and high motives tend to 
keep one in the right path. The appetites 
and passions are net over-stimulated by 
emotions that prompt to usefulness and 
keep the intellect steadily engaged in a 
worthy direction, 


Tue question, “How much pleasure will 
such a thing afford me" is amore trequent 
one than ‘Is the proposed pleasure of a 
worthy and elevating nature?” Contrast 
the pleasures of health and vigor with those 
of dissipation and excess. They are of an 
entirely different order, The devotee ot 
the latter chooses what will bring to him 
the most immediate gratification. and thus 
degrades himselt lower and lower. But, 
could he be brought to choose instead the 
higher kind of delight—that of the free 
step and clear brain of bounding bheaith— 
the lower kind, which wars against it, would 
s00n become distastetul So with the plea- 
sures of idleness compared with those of 
industry, of wasteful expenditure with ju 
dicious thrift, ot dishonest gains with an 
unsullied honor, of crimes committed un 
der the misromer of liberty with the lite 
which finds true treedom in obedience to 
just laws—on the one hand the pleasure is 
degrading and ruinous, on the other it is 
uplifting and progressive 


Eacu soul largely crystalizes and collects 
As in brine tanks at salt 
wells the brine gathers to itself and causes 
to be deposited in the bottom of the tanks 


its OWN society. 


the impurities of the brine, while butter 
causes the salt to crystalize and settle, then 
to go on its mission as a savor of life unto 
life, so a selfish or impure spirit in man col 
lects to itself all the impurities of human 


nature aud life. while a loving or noble 


spirit causes all the good qualities to crys 
talize and to become operative and inten 
! _ AACS 4& ! s ts 
- 
. m ' a 
‘ ‘ exe . 4 mission Every 
man is here in order to make good triumph 
over evil, Gaod’s truth over the devil's lies 
thi a] pre tite = A tesire * ‘ sh is not 


vantage society would gain. 





we would not repeat to his face. If all 
would maintain this position, what an ad- 
With no evii 
speaking, no detracting trom the fair fame 
of a neighbor, no attributing of unworthy 
intentions to worthy deeds, heaven wouid 
truly have begun on earth. 





Do Lot waste these golden moments in 
dallying between “I would like to” and “I 


fear to;’ but trust in Ged and go forward, 
and the difficulties which seem to stand as 
mountains before you, shall be found to be 
like the Egyptian pyramid, which at a dis- 
tance seems insurmountable, but which on 
& nearer approach proves to be provided 
with steps which reach to the very top. 





IRKESOLUTION is & Worse vice than rash- 
ness. He that shoots best may sometimes 
miss the mark; but he that shoots not at 
allean never hit it. Irresolution loosens 
all the joints of a State; like an ague, it 
shakes not this or that limb, but all the 
body is at once ina fit. The irresolute man 
is lifted from one place to another: so 
hatcheth nothing, Dut addles all his actions, 

WekeE we to listen now to all the good 
resolutions we have at anytime tormed, all 
the clear, distinct and solemn promises we 
have made to ourselves, we should find that 
nothing is required of usin the gospel ex- 
cept tu keep our own word. 

Ir is worthy of note that the men and 
women who think most highly of them. 
selves and most meanly of others are those 
who render back to society for the good 
things they enjoy the smallest return of 
personal effort 


Eacu day, each week, exch month, each 


| year, anew chance is given you by God. 


A new chance, a new leaf, a new life, this 
is the golden, unspeakable gift which each 
new day offers to you 

THE person who obtains secrets from 
you through pretended friendship, and then 
uses the information thus obtained to in- 
jure you, is devoid of honor and more to 
be despised than a snake 

THE path of duty lies in what is near, 
and men seek for it in what is remote. The 
work of duty lies in what is easy, and men 
seek ior it in what is difficult. 


THERE are treasures laid up in the heart, | 


treasures of Charity, piety, temperance and 
hernece re . } 
Tr} treasures a mar lakes 
yy 
a 

hsequences Dut we cannot choose the 

life of si without ite con e 

1 without its consequences 


Os in bloom | 


FLOWERS are G d’sthourht 2 | 


! 
Every thought of good which 





The World’s Happenings. 





lodine is obtained from sea weeds. 
The Sultan of Morocco has 6,000 wives. 
Raspberr-es are ripe in Placer county, 


al. 

A Southern fur company wants 100,000 
cats. 

There are 96,000 women on the pension 
rolls. 

Tortoise shell jewelry has come back 
again. 

There are 6,033 Grand Army posts in the 
United States, 

Chicago rejoices in the possession of a 
cross-eyed cat, 

Baker county, Oregon, is larger thanany 
New England State. 

sydney, Neb., hes an ornamental high 
school with one pupil. 

A coal train of 18 cars was blown trom 
the track near Denver, Col. 

A Spaniard has turned the whole Bible 
into poetry, 260,000 stanzas. 

The shortness of the fingers when car 
ried to excess betokens cruelty. 

The business otf the United States Su- 
preme Courtis four years behind. 

The chiet of a tribe of Digger Indians 
worships a stone churn as his god. 

There are 408 members of Congress, but 
only 2sé are connected with churches. 

It is proposed to build a bicycling path 
between New York and Philadelphia 

The lobster lays trom 2,000 to 12,000 
eges, of which probably 1,000 are hatched, 

A carg. ot flour in paper barrels has just 


been received at New York from Akron, ©. 


“Faith, hope and climate’ is the motto 
of an association orgauized at Los Angeles. 

T. W. Higginson has written a logical 
article lo prove that nen are as nervous as women. 


Among the designs for a church winduw 
in Wisconsin was one with angels who wore bustles 


Gamblers’ fines amounting to 61,000 
have just been added to the school fund in Chicago. 


The entire Okefinokee swamp in Geor- 
gia and Florida can be bought for about ten cents per 
acre, 

Japanese judges wear a black gown when 


proceeding in civilcases and a red one in criminal 
cases. 


Tne Irish brogue is sixteenth century 
English; and those who imitate it often miss the real 
point. 


A Waterbury, Conn., firm is making a 
pair of twenty-six inch shoes tura citizen of North 
Carolina. 


Mr. Labouchere declares that it costs the 
British people $4, 00 4 year tu feed the pheasants in 
the royal parks. 


The New York State Senate has passed 
the bill to make September Ll a legal heliday, tu be 
known as ‘*Labor Day.** 


Although Kansas crops are spoken of be- 


jug « partial failure last year, she beasts of having 
140, 000, 000 bushels of cornu, 


The Russian minister at Washington is 
allowed $25, 000 a year by his zovernment for jhe pur- 
pose of giving entertainments. 


Wiiliam L. Scott, of Erie, is said to be 
the largest individual coal worker in the world, He 
employs 10,000 men in mining and shipping. 


There is a blind boy in Brooklyn who 
takes dictation on a type writer faster than any 
known expertin the posses-ion of good evesight. 


There is a woman living in a tashionable 
New York hotel —one of the old families—whocuaches 
people for society, charging tive doliars aa hour. 


Quelpaert, an island in the Yellow Sea, 
is the invst worthless piece of dry land on earth. 
Grass will nol grow there, nor water run, nor fi re 
vuro, por animais live, and the stars even will not 
shine upon it. 


Nellie De Comay, the midget, who is 45 
inches high and weighs 126 pounds, recently became 
the mother of # healthy son, weighing 7 pounds. 
Nellie isa niece of Mrs. Tom Thumb. Her husband 
is 6 feet 3 inches tall, 


A baby dressed in expensive and elegant 
clothing was found recently ina snow bank beside 
the Chicago and Northwestern Kailway track pear 
Milwaukee. [t had evidently been thrown from the 
window of a passing train. 


When sleeping a rat rolls himself up inte 
a ball and places his nose down between his hind 
legs: he curls his tail around the outside of his bouy: 
no part of him projecting but his two delicate ears, 
which are adapted for caiching every sound. 


The Indians on a Digger reservation, a 
Western journal states, had a big dance one even- 
Ing recently, to which many whites were invited. A 
number of them wentin and witnessed the dance, 
but, upon attempting to leave, they found the old 
chief at the door, who told them it cost nothing to go 
In, but it would cost 25 cents a head to get out. 


A ‘‘materializing medium,’’ who had 


been amazing people in Boston for some time by 
calllag up supposed forms of their deceased friends, 
Wa> subjected tothe grabbing process by a Rostou 
we : art f his friend ne ight recenti¥ 
ea { 
a + 
Mrs. Clara Doans t Harwichport 
Bape ‘ ated er +t rthday mthe > 
S ved her guests with an old tobac« 
pipe in her mouth, and smoked throughout the re- 


ception. She said to one of her horrified lady caller-: 
‘I've been a smokin’ now nigh on to eighty vear-. 
and if there's anything that kept me alive all thes 
veare It’s tobacco, * 
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B) ANNE ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 





**f can searcely hear, ** she murmured, 
**For my heart beats loud and fast, 
But surely, in the far, far distance, 
I cao hear a sound at last.*’ 
**itis only the reapers singing, 
As they carry howe their sheaves, 
And the evening breeze has risen, 
And rustles the dying leaves.’ 


**Listen! there are voices talking.** 
Calinly still she strove to speak, 

Yet her voice grew faint and trembling, 
And the red flushed in her cheek. 

**It is only tne children playing 
Below, now their work is done, 

And they laugh that their eyes are dazzied 
Hy the rays of the setting sun.** 


Now the night arose in silence, 
Birds lay in their leafy nest, 
And the deer crouched in the forest, 
And children were at rest: 
There was only a sound of weeping 
From watchers around a bed, 
But Rest to the weary spirit, 
Peace to the quiet Dead!"’ 
nee -- 


A Passing Fancy. 








BY Cc. W. Y. 


John Armourer was the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow—a wealthy 
widow, who had at nineteen married a man 
old enough to be her father, and been to 
hima faithful wife and nurse for seven 
vears. Then he died, leaving her hand- 
somely provided for, and sole guardian of 
her child, who would one day be the richest 
landowner in Loamshire. 

It was hardly to be expected that the lad 
should not be somewhat spoiled, since his 
mother declined to marry again,and de- 
voted herself to him. She disliked public 
schools, and therefore had John educated 
entirely at home, under her own supervi- 
sion, 

He had governesses and tutors innumer- 
able, but profited little by their instructions 
for he was not a ‘bookish’? boy, and the 
plea of ‘*fatigue’’ or a ‘cold’? was enough to 
induce Mrs. Armourer to have lessons sus- 
pended for the day—for she was nervously 
anxious about his health. The boy was not 
slow to see and take advantage of her 
weakness; but, notwithstanding this cod 
dling, he grew up better than might have 
been expected; be developed however an 
obstinacy of character against which au- 
thority was almost powerless, 

At two-and-twenty he was in appearance 
the beau ideal of a country gentleman, tall, 
broad-shouldered and well built, with skin 
slightly tanned by exposure, fair hair and 
moustache, and well-opened blue eyes—a 
young man who was the “catch” of the 
county, much flattered and run after de- 
spite his mother’s extremely jealous pre- 
cautions; and, though he thought himself 
exceedingly sharp, he was as ignorant of 
the world as one of his vears could well be. 

Mrs. Armourer, being piously inclined, 
mixed little in county society. London she 
called *‘a sink of iniquity,” and she would 
not allow “ther John” to pass aseason there 
without her. It was difficult to persuade 
so home-loving a Woman to move annually 
to the capital, and, except for short visits 
undertaken from time to time to see the 
Chancellor, neither mother nor son saw 
anything of the Great City. 

“My boy shall marry a country girl,”’ she 
aften declared, “a young woman of worth 
and family, not a frivolous worldling or 
the extravagant daughter of a cotton-lord”’ 
—by which epithets she was understood to 
designate a certain Lady Cecil Corton who 
had come on a visit to a Loamshire imag- 
nate for the pedigree. Both these ladies 
were “reasonably suspected’ by Mrs. 
Armourer of having matrimonial designs 
upon her son; but the young man was in- 
nocent of their manceuvres, if inanceuvres 
they were. 

The anxious mother, who desired ardent- 
ly that her boy should marry a wife or her 
choosing, looked far and wide amongst her 
acquaintances for a suitable daughter-in- 
law, and at last discovered the paragon she 
sought in the person of Ida iavelesk, a 
pretty brunette with gentle ways, good for- 
tune, and undeniable ancestors, 

She, with her mother, was invited to the 
Abbey; and Mrs. Armourer had the good 
sense not to overpraise her to John, but, 
like a wise woman, inclined rather to the 
Opposite extreme, 80 that he did not expect 
to meet agirlas charming as tbe pretty 
diminutive visitor proved to be. The re- 
sult was that, when, six weeks later, a tele- 
gram summoned Mrs. and Miss Havelock 
to Mentone, where the elder lady’s sister 


lay dangerously ill, Ida left the Abbey | 


pledged to return one day as its mistress. 
“You will write often, darling?’ said 
John with a very miserable expression of 
countenance. ‘1 shall miss you so much!” 
He stood by the train that was to convey 
his lady-love to London. taking a last look 
at her, having done yveomen’s service in ar- 
ranging wraps, checking luggage, and sup- 
plying her with the illustrated papers the 
little bookstall at Suddingham afforded. 
Ida promised, a fussy guard banged the 
ioor, there was a hurried kiss and a hand 


~ hié vhistle SOUTI 


Mrs. Armourer bore wit er sor 


spondency f thr days, and then she be 


gan to fear for his health, and reproached 
herself for not having paid more attention 
to his increasing pallor and loss of appetite. 

“Why not take a run to Helimstone, 
“The sea-air will brace 


dear ?"* she ask ec. 





THE SATURDAY 


youup. Helen Crossover writes that ber | 
emg is much better already. Do go, my 
wy. 

*But you'll be lonely, mother,"’ said the 
young fellow; though in his heart the pros- 
pect of a change was welcome enough. 

“Not l,”’ returned his mother bravely. 
“I shall ask Mary Mason down for a few 
days. I know you don’t like her, but she 
amuses me."’ 

“Couldn't you come too? You want a 
little change as much as I do.”’ 

“No, no! I am such a stay-at-home that I 
like the Abbey best; besides, you must be by 
yourself—bathe, ride, walk, and so on— 
while if I went you would fear I was lonely 
in strange apartments, and insist on staving 
indoors with me.” 

This was a wondertul proposal to come 
from Mrs. Armourer, for it meant the em- 
ancipation of John from: leading-strings; 
but, now that he was securely engaged toa 
nice eligible girl, she thought she might 
trust him out of her sight. 

So it was settled; John’s portinanteau 
was packed, and two days later he was in- 
stalled at the Royal Marine Hotel, Helm- 
stone. Parker, his man, a steady old fogy, 
was left behind, and for once in his life 
there was no one to check or counsel him. 
At first John was delighted with the nov- 
elty of his position and the bright thriving 
fashionable watering place. 

The town had charms for him though he 
did not know a creature in it, and he was 
determined not to look up the Crossovers, 
afamily of seven daughters, all ‘out.”’ 
After atime he began to pine for compan- 
ionship. 

The pier, the pride of Helimstone, palled 
on him, and he began to hate “mooning 
about” alone, to weary of the bands, the 
nursery-maids, the goat-«arriages, the bold- 
faced tlirting girls, the amateur yachtsmen 
down from Saturday to Monday, the organ- 
grinders, the thousand and one other an- 
noyances that constitute out-dloor life at 
English bathing-places. 

Still he could not make up his mind to 
return home, and while undecided as to his 
future movements, he chanced to meet 
Algy Corton, cousin to the Lady Cecil. 
John hailed him as a brother, and a few 
yg sary to how he was getting on elicited 
the fact that he was greatly bored. Corton 
advised him to leave the Royal Marine, 
and take up his quarters at Hyde House, 
the best pension in Helmstone. 

“It’s not half a bad place,’’ he averred— 
“always nice people ave in the season, 
and a capital table. I shall be leaving to- 
morrow, so perhaps you might have my 
room. I'll speak to Mrs. Meeking if you 
like.”’ 

John looked doubtful; but there wasa 
— of adventure in the proposition which 
pleased the home-bred youth, so the matter 
ended with a decision in favor of Hyde 
House, where he found himself a day later. 

At first John felt shy amongst at least 
thirty strangers, but he quickly made ac- 
quaintances and began to enjoy himself. 
Mrs. Meeking, the proprietress, was an 
officer’s widow, who prided herself on the 
exclusiveness of her establishment, and 
rejoiced in having her letters addressed 
“Mrs. Colonel Meeking.”’ 

There was a coterie of old ladies, the pil- 
lars of the house, who had the best rooms 
and favorite chairs—not to be usurped— 
who loved whist, hated draughts, and sat 
in judgment upon everybody under forty. 
Some of them lived there all the year 
round, others returned regularly every sea- 
sO. 

Fortunately nobody paid) much attention 
to them except Mrs. Meeking’s sister, Whom 
those worthy matrons worried and har- 
assed with complaints till her life) was 
alinost intolerable. The more — philoso- 
phical widow took their complaints calmly. 
The younger members pulled together 

wetty well, especially when there was no 
Pright particular star in the house to dis- 
turb the balance of power, 

Pleasant excursions were organized on 
every fine day, and the evenings were en- 
livened by music or round games, varied 
now and again by amateur theatricals or 
dancing. 

One day Mrs. Meeking announced to her 
guests that two new boarders were expected 
a Miss Kent and her chaperon, Mrs. Vane. 

“Charming people—intimate friends of 
Lord Warden, I believe,” added the little 
woman pommpously; and a _ of boxes 
marked “K,” and “V," which were depos- 
ited in the hall the next day betokened their 
arrival. 

Miss Kent swept in to dinner in fuller toil- 
ette than was usual at Hyde House, a tall 
rather striking-looking girl in a low-~ut 
dress of pale sea-green that set off the ala- 
baster whiteness of her firm neck and 
shapely arms. Her hair was of a vivid 
golden hue, and shone as if burnished. 
Her eyes were her best feature, but the | 
darkness of her brows and lashes gave her 
aimarked and peculiar look that impressed 
John Armourer disagreeably. For the rest 
Miss Kent’s nose was retrousse and her 


| mouth wide, but her teeth were good and 


her lips scarlet. John had never seen any 
one like her before, and he hardly knew it 
he was attracted or repelled. 

Several of the other boarders exchanged 


significant glanees, and old Mrs. Melton 
whispered to her neighbor that she hoped 
Mrs. Meeking had taken the precaution t 

rit vr 

Mrs. Meek ti \ / Mis and becks ar 
wreathed simniles marshalled the new 
comers to their places The younger was 
seated next to John, and was formally in 
troduced by thie landlady. She yave a 
quick comprehensive glanee around and 
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then began a lively conversation. She spoke 
of London, the last new play, the last 
comic opera, and kindred topics, of which 
John knew very little. He Rit at a disad- 
vantage by the side of his brilliant com- 
panion; he considered himself an awkward 
rustic, and hoped in his heart that bis fair 
neighbor was not amazed at his ignorance 
of the world. 

That evening John spent less time than 
usual over his post-prandial cigar, and 
wandered to the drawing-room, where he 
found that Miss Kent had seated herself 
apart from the other ladies, on alow couch 
half hidden by the portiere that hung in 
graceful folds from the arch dividing the 
drawing-room froma well kept conserva- 
tory. 

She looked up with a smile as he entered 
and made room for him beside her, He 
sank into the vacant seat, and glanced at 
the photograph she had been Listlessly 
turning over. Presently she wasall anima- 
tion, and began to speak of trifles in a low 
and confidential tone. 

“Do you find it dull?” he asked, for want 
of something better to say. 

“Rather,” she admitted; “but T hope it 
is not always like this. ‘The hour after din- 
ner is ‘generally the slowest in the day. I 
suppose you will be shocked’’—with a be- 
witching smile that seemed to indicate that 
she felt sure of no such thing—*if 1 confess 
that I generally do find ladies’ society dull.” 

“Not in the least, for all ladies are not like 
youl’ and he bowed to point the rather 
clumsy compliment, 

“*No, all ladies are not like me,"’ she ad- 
mitted half sighing. “By-the-way’’—with a 
sudden change of manner—*“who is that old 
person with the long earrings and the ex- 
traordinary shaw! ?”’ 

“That? Oh, Mrs. Hertsley 
stitution here!’ 

“She looks like it. I'd vive something 
to know where she got that wonderful 
wrap, like Joseph's coat of many colors.”’ 

“T heard her say she Knitted it.” 

“Tecan readily believe it. No sane man- 
ufacturer ever turned out an article so fear- 
ful, unless indeed for exportation to Central 
Africa.” 


quite an in- 


“She is rich of course, and worth cultiva- 
ting ?”’ 

“T—1] really don’t know; T believe so.’ 

“She is sure to be. Eecentric people gen- 
erally are. Poor people can’t afford to be 
odd, T suppose you know everyone here ?” 

“Tam beginning to know their mames,”’ 
said John. “It was dreadfully puzzling at 
first, but [ seldom make mistakes now,” 

“Then you must be my cicerone. Who 
is that dozing in the arm-chair ?” 

“Mrs. Melton.”’ 

“T watched her at dinner, and I think I 
know pretty well what she is. I foresee she 
will not like me.” 

“Why should she not?” 

“Oh, because Pm young and she's old per 
haps! You'll not repeat what I am going to 
say? It is something wicked.’ 

“Of course not. Try me.” 

“She has ‘Cat’ written on her forehead. 
She is asleek well-fed domestic tabby, likes 
soft cushions, cream and chieken, and 
would claw any poor hungry homeless 
pussy that fate sent her way. Am | not 
right ?”’ 

“You are very severe, Miss Kent,’ re- 
plied John half seriously. 

The young man hated badinage, even 
when directed against others, although his 
companion had a subtle flattering way of 
seeming to compare every one unfavorably 
with her hearer. She saw his uneasiness 
and instantly dropped her sarcastic vein. 
Bent on amusing Giese: she succeeded so 
well that he was astonished, when the tea 
things were brought in, to find how rapidly 
the time had passed. 

Presently Miss Kent sang a dashing chan 
son froma popular comic opera with such 
verve and spirit that the old) ladies shud 
dered over their whist. 

“What bad form!" whispered Mrs, Mel 
ton. “She might be an actress. IT shall 
take care Minnie does not make her ae 
quaintance.”’ 

“Did you notice that she seated herself in 
the ‘flirting corner’ the moment she entered 
the room ?” said Miss Todd, a sour-looking 
woman Who squinted. “Is it) mot strange 
that all girls who wish to have a monopoly 
of the men seem to choose that couch by 
instinet?”’ 

The other ladies assented. It was clear 
that the new comer had not found favor in 
their sight. 

++ * * * = 


, 


That night Miss Kent sat before her miir- 
ror having her abundant lair brushed by 
her chaperon, Who filled in private many of 
the offices of a maid. 

“Are you quite sure?” she asked in re- 
ply to some remark of Mrs. Vane's. 

(quite, my dear. To picked it all out ot 
Mrs. Meeking’s sister.” 

“And he's rich, you say" 

“Knormous rich,’ replied Mrs. Vane, 
who gave no heed to yramimar. “He'sa 
catch not to be picked up every day. Miss 
Pearce savs tome, Saves she, ‘He's the richest 


yr 


young gentleman here, Mrs. Vane—one of | happy 
ithe Armourers of Loamshire, an’ as nice 


an’ haffable for all that as ever was—an 
only son too, with every one at his beck an’ 
ali at home ‘ 

Miss Kent 
A ~ 

ela slay “I 
unchecked 

“J tell you what, Flizer—I niean bus 
ness this time if I was you My child, I'd 
like to see you out of this life afore [dis 
an’ vou'll never havea athe bicanere tls 








young an’ easy led, [ see, especially by an 
andsome gal like you. You could do what 
you like with him if you'd take the trouble. 
Tain't often you do take my advice; but 
I'm sharper than vou think, an’ your own 
ventures haven't turned out #0 luck y.”’ 

“And the other man—Major What'shis« 
name ?”’ interrupted Miss Kent. 

“Poor as Job,” replied Mrs. Vane lacon 
ically—*half pay !"’ 

“And the young fellow opposite ?”’ 

“Pretty well. She says he has an estate 
somewhere in foreign parts, but nothing to 
Mr. Armourer’s—they're county people, 
Miss Pearce says."’ 

“He likes me already.”’ 

“Of course he does; an’ Pll see you « real 
lady before T die. I gave you every chance 
I could, Flizer—every chance, though it 
didn’t turn out well, an’ only put you above 
ver people an’ yer poor old mother.’ 


“That will do,’ said Eliza brusquely,. 


twitching her head out of the elder woman's 
hands, “Plait it up, and don't preach.” 

Mrs. Vane obeyed in silence. 

In a few days—in a very few days—Miss 
Kent was the talk of Hyde House. She had 
shocked the old ladies, mortitied the young 
ones, and attracted all the men to her side. 
She was not one of the generous beauties 
who, contident in themselves, try to draw 
their plainer sisters within their magic 
circle, and let them = piek up the crumbs 
that fall from their royal table. 

Conciliation was not in her; she took it 
for granted that all the women hated her, 
and had her revenge by turning the laugh 
against them amidst her court of admirers. 

John Armourer was at heart thoroughly 
honorable, and his knowledge of the tie 
that bound him to Ida would have kept 
him straight and secured him in great 
Ineasure against this Circe had no one in- 
terfered; but a meddling demon entered 
into Mrs, Melton and prompted her to give 
him good advice, 

“T declare,’ she said to her friend Miss 
Delorne, “itis dreadful to see that young 
wornan'’s conduct. To bore with her fora 
long time, thinking that, asx she said she 
knew so many distinguished people and 
was a friend of the Wardens, she might be 
nicer than she seemed. But now | have 
my doubts about her, The Wardens were 
in Helistone last week—I saw Lord and 
Lady Augustus driving in Prince's street— 
yet they never called on her, That looks 
queer, ifthey are such old) and intimate 
friends as she tries to make out.” 

“Tt does indeed,’ assented Miss De 
lorne. 

“If ] knew the address of that misguided 
young tnan’s mother, I'd write to her’ 

“Mrs. Meeking could give it to you." 

“Well, [herdly like to ask —just at pres- 
entat any rate. [ll speak to hins—that 
Will be best."’ 

And so she did, wartning to her subject, 
saying SO unuch that John Knew to be false 
about Miss Kent, or at best mot proven, 
that he believed all to be untrue, 

His natural obstinacy made him resent 
any attempt to control his likinggs, his sense 
of justice made him indignant at the set 
made against the girl, and, having defen- 
ded her hotly to Mrs. Melton, he gave him- 
self upinore than ever to the pleasure of 
her society. 

When he began to nibble at Miss Kent's 
bait, he would have seorned the thought of 
treachery to Ida; but the angler was skill 
ful, knew what most tempted bin, dis- 

javed it cunningly, waited till he swal- 
Saad hook and all, gave him line enough, 
landed beim. 

It did not take lony to make hin wholly 
hers—as madly in love aus ever was foolish 
boy. Plow poor, colorless and feeble seemed 
his love for [da beside this overmuastering 
passion—-how tame the prospect of a life 
—s by her side compared with the bril- 

lant possibilities of which he dreamed ! 

Nothing could stop hint now —ne oppe 
sition, no threats, no entreaties of his mother 
no insinuations against Miss Kent—nothing 
but the clear conviction that the woman of 
his choice was unworthy. 

Hie believed her to be rich, but that went 
for nothing; and he rejoiced that his own 
Wealth and position placed him above the 
suspicions of fortune-hunting. Still, to his 
Innamorata’s disappoimtinent, he had net 
yet spoken the decisive words which she 
hadevery reason to expect that he would, 

sutit Was for no lack of encouragement 
onthe lady's part that he had not thus 
spoken. The truth was, young Armourer 
Was alternately exultant and miserable. 
He felt he had acted badly both to Ida and 
to Miss Kent by his falsehood to the one 
and by seeking the love of the other before 
he was free to do so, and he now pave a sop 
to his conscience by resolving not to pro 
pose until he received a reply to his letter 
to Miss Havetock beuwing berto free him 
frou bis euipapement. 

Despite his infatuation for Miss Kent, he 
found it difficult to break with Ida With 
infinite pains he composed a letter speaking 
of their engagement asa mistake’ and of 
himselfas cone unworthy of her;” he beg- 
ved that all between them might be for 
wotten, and hope dota night see her «the 


wife of a better nian.” 

Phe trouble this COLA POsition Muy his 
vas amply attested by the quantty of torn 
notepaper found by the housemaid in bis 
\ Pie: preostedd the letter hiniself, a seul 
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given orders to her chaperon to stay at 
home. 

Miss Kent felt that the ball 
feet. The lingering glow of sunset on the 
water, the soft ripple and dash of the waves 
the distant music—for she had mentally 
fixed on a sheltered spot where promena- 
ders seldom intruded —all, she hoped, would 
tell in her favor. 

She had heard that Mra. Armourer was 
strong ininded and might prove trouble. 
sone, but with John on her side she thought 
herself{a match for any mother-in-law ip 
England. 

John was waiting in the hal’, and the 
pair set ofl together, Mra, Vane watched 
them out of sight, then turned from the 
window with a sigh, and began to busy her- 
selfabout the room, She was thus occupied 
when, nalfan hour later, Marthathe house- 
inaid knocked at the door to say that Mra, 
Meeking desired to see Mra, Vane for a lew 
minutes in ber private sitting room; and, 
with a heavy sense of impending disaster, 
the old woman slowly tnade her way down, 

In the neantime the “lover and bis lass" 
had gained the sheltered nook by the sad 
nea Waves, Never did Miss Kent so exert 
hersell to please, never was sue Bo arel, 8O 
playtul, so svimpathetic. John smiled to 
hitesett when be thought of poor Mra, Mel- 
ton’s solemn warnings; he knew so much 
more of Miss Kent's reakcharacter and dis- 
position (han any one else, he thought, 

She had told hits the story of ber lonely 


childhood, in some respects not unlike bis | 


own, though she bad lost both her parents 
and bad been brought up by ber yrand- 
father, the Karl of Holderness, Since bis 
death ashe had travelled with Mra. Vane, a 
poor relative of her mother’s, 
oftnany of the best people in’ London as 
ber tutinmate friends, butunfortunately had 
no acquaintances in Loamshire, 

Jobu felt that there was strong sympathy 
between them; she, like hinwell, had 
neither brothers nor sisters, her childhood 
had been solitary, they bad tnany tastes in 
common, Though she was ever so much the 
cleverer, and, look at it as he would, he 
wars to be congratulated if be suceeeded in 
winning the love of ayirlso richly endowed 
by prture and an heiress to boot, 

His tnother might object to bave ber plans 
concerning [da upset; but when she saw 
his beautiful Lily she eould not but take 
her to her heart.-from every point of view 
she was superior to Miss Havelock, ‘Then 
he fretted impatiently because no auswer 
had come frou: Mentone, 

Wille such thoughts passed through bis 
inind be was looking into Miss Kent’s won- 
dertul liquid eyes and listening to the soft 
ripple of talk that aveorded somehow with 
the aplasi of the waves and the sound of 
distant music, 

Whata imagnetic effect her eves had on 
hin! Heecould look into ther depths for- 
ever, and read truth and purity in then, 
She was simply perfect; the Jitthe peculiar- 
Hiew of manner and appearance that slightly 
jarred on tine at firat no longer offended 
bim—he had grown used to them and liked 
them, 

He was longing to take her in his aris, 
tell her how dearly he loved her, and ask 
her to be bis wife, ‘The hot) words rushed 
to bis lips, he drew nearer and was about 
to speak, when bis hand came in contact 
with Ida's locket, which still dangled trom 
his chain, His forgotten resolution came 
back, and he set his teeth bard. 

‘To-morrow, tomorrow,” he thought she 
must write by then.’ To will not) dishonor 
ny love by speaking before Tau free. The 
more adorable she is the more Tam bound 
to respect her," 

He wlipped back into bis former position, 
and Miss Kent who had been eagerly await- 
ing bis words, gulped down her disappoint. 
nent 

“Tthas grown very cold,” she said with a 
little shiver, and rose from where she sat, 

The pair were very sient on their way 
home. The evening seemed to have turnes 
cold and gray: but the ball lamp at Hyde 
House shone out brilliantly as they reached 


the door, A wotnan’s lice was pressed 
against lie side-window, and before they 
could ring, Mra, Vane had opened the 
door, 

“Come here,” she said in oa suppressed 


voice, “T want to speak to you,” 
Lier face had # strange drawn look. Muss 
Kent started and grew so deadly palo that 


Jobn felt: sure something dreadful had 
happened. Suddenly Mre. Meeking em- 
erged from ber private room, 

“Pray do not trouble, Mrs. Vane. T shall 
speak to Miss—Kent imyself. Will you 


step this way, please ?' she added, in achill- 
Ing tone; and the pair disappeared, 

“Whaton earth does this mean?’ 
Jotin completely mystified, 

“Ob, don't ask ine, don'task me!’ wailed 
Mra, Vane, breaking into tears. “lieaven 
viess youl’ sie maid. “You have «good 
heart. 
I tid not Know all; and it: seemed 
easy way outefl our difficulties.” 

A servanton her way through the hall, 
paused and eved the pair curtousiy, 

“Heo, gol maid Mra, Vane, with sudden 
Veheimence, ‘“Don'’tstay bere, Good-bye!’ 

Joun, quite confounded, and unable to 
niake pead or tall of the woman's wild 
words, beyan slowly to ascend the stairs, 


cried 


Buch an 


“Some ridiculous nonsense of Mires. Mel- 
ton’s pertimapm,’”’ he speculated as ie sat 
about @rlintiy bis agitated erves with a 
Ciyear. ] yw le ‘ ale?! 
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A 

. " a ” . | 
4 te ver tiie ~» " ‘ i % 
Cr NWigogoked!'! if “ t the tig t , aN 
Hist! Some one was golngy—Wiletus was 
bin ig #« Cab, Jou leaned farther out. 
T .ore sas soimne delay atric) tvtamtles toe Wow 


was at her | 





She spoke | 














I'inworry we ever met you. Indeed | 


} there, and poor auntie, who had a 
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lady gotin, the vehicle moved, and Jobn, 
staring blankly down, saw a pale face up- 
turned to him, and looked full into the 
eves he loved. It was but for a second; 
then they had turned into the darkness be- 
yond, 

With a fear that turned hin faint he sat 
back, trembling in every limb, What could 
it all mean ? 


There was a timid tap at the door, and he | 


cried “Come in!’ atthe same time striking 
mateh and lighting the two candles on the 
table, 

It was Mre. Vane who entered, a look of 
misery on her tace which touched John to 
the heart. In her hand wasa lip of paper 
which she held out to hin. 

“She bid ine give you this,” she said 
hoarsely. “She's gone; she would not stay 
another .noment nor see you again for the 
world,”’ 

“Great heavens,” exclaimed John, ‘what 
do you tnean?" 

“'Tis no use keeping it from you, 
swered the woman slowly. ‘You'll 
ital', an’ more too, in afew tninutes, 


” 


They 


found out Lily bad given a false referer ce, | 


That woman tnade ’eum write to Lady War- 
den, an’ #0 to-night the storm: burst, an’ 
we are castout by Mra. Meeking as adven- 
turesses, "Tistrue enough what #he says; 
but still——’’ She paused and her frame 
Bhook with sobs, 

Vhey stood facing each other in the dim 
light, John pale, aghast, incredulous, feel- 
ing as if he would reel and fall—the whole 
thing had been so sudden, so terribly un- 
expected, 

The woinan saw his expression of misery, 
and neticed for the first tine that he was 
suffering too. 
hard that she had not given hint a thought 
before; now she advaneed and touched his 
arin softly. 

“Tn real sorry for vou," she said, ‘but 
oh, is it not « thousand tines worse for tne? 
My poor child, iny only daughter! I didn’t 
know—she never told her old mother how 
she tanaged things, 
in time, but T- "Tis well for you it hap- 
pened now, an’ uot later, You were always 
kind to ine; an’ « real peotleman, #» T’im 
giad vou were not married to her, though 
at first I'd setiny hearton it. It see:ned so 


’ 


easy « wav, an’ [ knew vou'd stand be- 
tween ber an’ the world.” 
John did net answer a word, and Mra, 


Vane, being a woman loquacious in grief, 
wenton 

*Kliza wanted to be a grand lady an’ 
inarry a rich man. She was ashamed of 
ine, sir—her poor old mother, as had no ed- 
dication—so #he called ine her chappyvrone, 
an’ toid folks | was a poor relation; but I 
bore itall for her sake, She never let ine 
ask a question, but made ine obey her like 
achild. An’ so Tl did—my beautiful heal- 
strony girl, that wouldn't be guided by 
me!’ 

At last John found voice, 

“What are you going to do?” he asked, 

“LT shall only get our things together an’ 
follow her. Then T’li go away to some quiet 
place an’ bide wiv head,” 


“But have you money ?’’—and he half 
drew out his purse, 
“Yes, thank you, sir—-enough for the 


present; but if |} badn’t 1 couldn't take 
yours, Mav heaven bless you, sir, for 
your kindness toa poor unbappy woman!’ 

With these words she moved from bis 
side and disappeared, Theo John picked 
up the twisted piece of paper and unfolded 
it. The contents were written in peneil; 
but, though be held the note close to the 
candle, the lines seemed to dance before 
his eves so that he could hardly read thea, 

“Forgive meif you ean,” ran the note; 
“they will sav hard things of me, but pray, 


pray believe T loved vou—at least at the 
end. Tamonot all base, and so for your 
Sake feel almost glad this came, Your | 


truthfulness nade ine despise falsehood,’’ | 

Hiow John bated hinwsell as he read the 
last words! 

There was food for gossip at Hyde llouse, 
for Mrs, Melton was the heroine of the 
hour, Sue lad ‘suspected the creature all | 
along, my dear; she had “raked up Miss 
Kent’s antecedents,’ and found out she 
had been an actress or worse; she had suy- 
gested writing to the Wardens—in fact, 
hers Was the hand that bad shattered Miss 
Kent's bouse of cards, 

John Arimourer returned to the Abbey a 
sadder if a wiser ian. tle told his mother 


none of his doings at ivde Hlouse, for the | 


wound was too 
lda'’s continued 
thing to him. She had not written to bis 
mother either, so he began speculating, 
Did she mean to “eut’ bine and his? 

The inystery was not explained for some 
tine, Atlasta’vetter came trom [da writ- 


paliotul to bear 


silence 


ex posure, 


| ten from Algiers, announcing the death of 


beraunt, She sad not «a word as to the 
broken engayeiment; ber epistle was simple, 
loving, and candid; nor was Jolin enlight- 
ened until be had read to the end, 

“All this worry and trouble,” she wrote, 
“niust be tiv exeuse for not Writing sooner; 
besides, tie posts are irregular. I wreatly 


| fear Chiat letters of vours nay have reached 


our hotel after we left Mentone, and found 
thelr way inte the fire, Fever broke out 
perfect 


borror of infection, insisted on crossing 


over to Algiers at once, Mother was giving 
orders to have hur corresponde we for 
Wafiledt, but shy Interrupted her, and de. 
sired the man to send nothing on, but t 
bs . ba a ~ 

\ 1 Vf x ( j 4 
ta nportance from: hogland, 

“Still Il Was Williaa pitig l consented to 
the possible sacrifice of letters frum you; 
I ineant to let you know of our movements 

, abonee, that vou tiight.wrte to us here: 





an- | 
hear | 


mired ber nore dearly than at first. 


ler own Case had seemed so | 


You will torget her | 











Was the strangest | 





EVENING POST. 


but what with our passage, which was very 
rough, the strangeness of our Algerian 
quarters, and poor auntie’s increasing ill- 
ness, | was unable take up @ pen until 
to-day, Yesterday she was laid peacefully 
to reat in the little cemetery overlooking 
the sea. Very bare it seems compared with 
like places in England, but a few aloes and 
palins struggle to live end give nature the 
tinge of green weleve Ww see where our 
dear ones are jaid,”’ 

So all was explained, Still Jonn did not 
feel secure until he had written to the pro- 
rietor of the hotel at Mentone, to inquire 
f Mrs. Havelock’s instructi ns as to the 
fainily correspondence had been carried 
out, and received an affirmative reply. 
The young man then saw bow very foolish 


| he had been, and he rejoiced inwardly that 


a convenient fever had released biim frou 
“un embarrassing predicament. 

One evening, long after the traveler’s re- 
turn, be to!d Ida the story of bis infatuation 
conceaiing and extenuating nothing, as they 
sat alone together in the twilight. She was 
naturally ali'tie angry, but on the whole 
memes f the revelation well, and Jolin, 
after confession, felt that he loved and ad- 
Like 
a true woman, she forgave him, and re- 
tained in her beart no bitterness towards 
the unhappy object of his holiday madness, 

‘Twelve inontim later there wasa grand 
christening party atthe Abbey in boner of 
young Mr. and Mra, Arimourer’s son and 
heir. Jobn is a devoted husband to his 
pretty iittle wife, 

—_ °° — 


Nearly a Tragedy. 
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“LT tell you, Idon't like it. That fellow 
comes to see you 4 great deal too often.” 

The speaker, Jolin Adains, was as fine 
and handsome « young fellow of the fisher 
type asone would wish to see, Tall and 
proportionately broad, he looked a giant 
when contrasted withthe girl at his side. 
His face, which was tanned by exposure to 
all weathers, generally wore that cheertul 
and frank expression one 80 often sees in 
nen Of his calling, but now looked rather 
forbidding. 

Mary Thomson, the girl whom he ad- 
dressed, belon sed to the sane station of life 
and anyoue who would have seen them to- 
gether would have said they were adinir- 
ably fitted for each other; for she was quite 
as fair aspeciinen of womanbood as he of 
thesternersex, And they evidently thought 
themselves well fitted for each other, for no 
one but a recognized lover would have 
spoken inthe way he did, In fast, they 
had been Jovers as long as they could re- 
member. 

“You don’t like it, indeed 1’ said the girl; 
“but Ido, and it's too early yet tor you to 
expect ine to have the same likes and dis- 
likes as you. You tnust wait until we're 
married, Besides,’’ continued she, with 
the want of logic common to her sex, ‘the 
doesa't come to see ime, He comes to see 
father. Hle inet father on the beach, and 
got hin to have hia portrait painted; and, 
since then, he las often come to the cottage 
to have # chat with bin,” 

“Yes, I know all thut,’”’ answered the 
young nan, “and tmore, too, He painted 
your portrait; and bis Mattery has s> turned 
your bead, if not your beart, that you begin 
to doubt whether you aren't too good for 
the likes of me,”’ 

“Yes, that Ido, when you talk like that, 
Your jealousy wakes you hateful to me, 
and I won't speak te vou again till vou're 
ina better humor,’ retorted the girl, in- 
dignantly leaving tim. 

“No, not my jeslousy,” inutterad Adams 
as She moved off; “put the difference be- 
tween meand hin, But be sha’n’t steal 


you from ine; or, if he does, be shall rue 
I 


¢,°9 


From the above the reader will have 
pretty fairly gathered the cause of the quar- 
rel between the two lovers, 

Ilareld Rivers, a young gentleman, with 
nore money and tine at his disposal than 
he well knew what to do with, had, a few 
weeks previous lo the tine of the opening 
ofthis tale, nade his appearance in the lit- 
t.e fishing village, being, according to bis 
own account, on «sketching excursion, 

Ashe was 4 handsome young fellow with 
no notions of false pride, and withal very 
free with his iponey, he was soon very pop- 
uiar in the village, 

He induced the fishermen to pose for him 
Which they readily did, Knowing that be 
would liberally reward them. Not tbat 
they would have been unwilling to do so 
without this reward, for they were anxious 
to see how they looked in a “picter’’ as they 
called it. 

It was doubttul, though, whetber their 
wishes were realized, flor it must be con- 
lessed that Rivers was but an indifferent 
artist; In fact, bis sketching was a mere ex- 
cuse fur doing nothing else, 

As we have seen, he had so sketched 
Mary's father, and atterwards Mary her- 
self, and they being somewhat superior to 
Inost of the other inhabitants of the village, 
he had become tnore intimate with thei, 
and was frequently ts be seen at their cot- 


tage too frequently for Jotn Adatos’ 
peace of ining; and, as he suspected, tie at- 
traction that «drew tiiwse there was Mary, and 
. ’ c's ceeret reati le 
ie * sa” Siis 
4 ~ 4 ; 

a” ' ‘ r on ¥ ise A106), WhHORSG Bith 
| ty pleased sd he often amused 
itneelf | ‘hatling with her, and paying 
ber cocmpliinents upon her beauty; and 


Mary, without being false to Adams, never- 
theless fele yreativ tattered by the atten- 
tion paid to her ty so fine a wentieman, 








The morning after the day of the quarrei 
between the two lovers, a group of fisner- 
nen, which bad just been a Harold 
Rivers, were standing on the listen- 
ing to the yaru of an old tnan-ol-war’s man, 
the oracle of the village on all naval imat- 
tern, about some engagement in which be 
had taken part. 

Adains was aiso on the beach, though he 
did not form one of tne group. He was 
standing apart, apparently deep in thought; 
and judging from his expression, nis 
thoughts were by no means pleasant. In 
fact, be was thinking about the quarrel of 
yesterday; and, wondering what be oouid 
do to bring the relations between bim and 
Mary to their tormer footing. 

He had found that remonstrating with 
her only served tw widen the breach be- 
tween them. 

The only course he saw open to bim was 
to speak to Rivers. 

“I'll question bins asto bis intentions,” 
thought be “If he wed on much louger, 
the girl will be thinking be means tw wuarry 
her.”’ 

He had noticed Hivers join the group, 
and as he bad often rowed him along the 
coast in search: of the picturesque, he 
thought that if be could persuade him to 
go out now, it would be a good opportunity 
to accuinplish what be bad in view. 

So, waiting til the old ian bad finished 
ane are he joined the group. 

“Good morning, Mr. Rivers,’’ said be. 
“Nice morning for # row along the coast 
sir.”’ 

“You,” answered Kivers. “] was just 
thinking the same, and if you think those 
rocks we passed the uther day will be un- 
covered we'll go. There’sauice view ofa 
pretty bit of comm to be got there, and I 
should like tes sketels it.” 

“Well, sir, the tide’s out now, and, if we 
start soon, l ehould say you will be able to 
do nearly two bours’ work.” 

“Very well,then. I'll get my things 
ready, and ve with you in balf an hour.” 

After Rivers’ departure, Again began to 
realise that it was rather a ticklish job be 
had undertaken. 

A gentleman like HKivers, he thought, 
would be bound to resent any interference 
on the part of one #o far beneath bim in the 
social scale, and # quarrel seeined inevit- 
able. He, however, was prepared to quar- 
rel on such a subject; net that he felt any 
great animosity wards Kivers. 

He gave hii credit for being unaware of 
the mischiel be was causing, aud merely 
neant wo opeu bis eyes to it. 

So fearing that the young man might lose 
hix temper, and being by no means sure of 
keeping bis own, he resuived that he would 
wait until the rocks were reached before 
opening the matter, Then there would be 
loss danger likely t result from # quarrel. 

lp little more than balf an hour Rivers 
appeared bringing witts hia ail the para- 
phernalia peculiar to amateurs, They en- 
tered the boat, and were soon on their way, 
each taking an Oar. 

The rocks, the place of their destination, 
were some eight of nine miles distant, and 
lay about three hundred vards from tie 
shore. These rocks, completely bisden at 
high water, were leit ex when the 
tide was low. 

On reaching them, both stepped froin the 
boat, which Adaws inade fast to the rocks, 
The young artia taking bis sketcbing ma- 
terials, seated himsell, and made prepara- 
tions tor beginning bis work, 

While in the boat, Adams bad been con- 
ning over what he sivuld say, in order, if 
possible, to avert quarrel, and bad resolved 
to tell Rivers of his long engagement to 
Mary, and how the engagement seemed 
likely to be broken; then, if the young nan 
was seusible, thought he, be would see 
what intuchief be was causing, sud, taking 
what he said in good part, desist from his 
attentions to Mary. 

But, now the moment bad come for the 
task Le bad set linself, he found it not so 
easy as he had thought Ww talk openly of his 
love. 

He began in justthe wrong way. Step- 
ping up to Rivers, be told bim be bad some- 
thing be should like to say to him before 
he began sketching, and went atraight to 
the subject by saving, ‘*1 asked you & come 
for 4 row this morning, Mr. Rivers, because 
1 wished to know what your intentions are 
as to Mary Thomsaon,” 

Rivers looked puzaed, He kvew that 
Adains was Mary's lover, but bis careless 
nature had prevented tin from thinking 
that he wight be jealous of bit. 

It was now wade plain to him that such 
was the case; and it unfortunately oocurred 
Ww him thet the young fisherman bad ———_ 
this interview in su seciuded a spotin order 
Ww intimidate him. It only needed such a 
thought to rouse up a quarrel directly. 

“You want  koow imy intentions, do 
you?” said Rivers, 

“Yes; ldo, 1 suppose you dun’t mean 
to marry her?’ answered Adains, who 
found it impomible to speak calmly ona 
subject he felt so deeply upon. 

“Well, nv; pechaps not,” replied Rivers. 

“Well, you sia'n’t make « foul of the girl 
if l can belp it; and if you do you will re- 
gret it.’ 

“Il shall? Well, you know I merely 
said I tmay not marry ber. 1 might do ao 
to save Ler from your kind guardianship. 
Butif I make up my mind to do so, 1’ll be 





sure to ask your consent. I was before 
juite unaware of your lin purtance.”’ 

And sothe war of words went on till at 
ast Adana, beside limeelf with rage at the 
taunts of the other, seized tim bv the 
tiuroat. A strugyle at once enaped,in which 
Rivers, invuch the weaker of the two, was 
thrown vViolentiv on the rocks, where be 


lay stunned, with « gash in bis forebead, 
where it had struck agsinst the rocks. 
There Adains,inuad and biind with passion. 




















































left him; and entering the boat, which he | 


uickiy untmoored, rowed rapidly away. 
fle should stay there and drown. Then 
Mary Thomson would be safe from hitm, 
and ber love would perbaps return t© him. 

Such was his tad reasoning, ana his 
fierce rowing left him no moment for 
caliner reflections. 

When he at length reached the village, 
there was still a number of fisherinen 
loitering on the beach. 

“Hallo, John! you’ve come back pretty 
quick, Where's the gentleman?’ called 
one of tuem, 

“Ob, be altered his mind, and I landed 
bin at V——,” answered Adains, naminga 
village about haifa mile beyond the rocka. 

And then, afraid lest his agitation should 
be noticed, be left the boat, and proceeded 
towards his bomo, 

Arrived there, be pictured to bimself 
Rivers recovering from his state of insen- 
sibility, only w find hiinself face to face 
with death; for though the rocks were so 
short a distance froin the shore that a 
swimmer inight easily have escaped froin 
such a position, Rivers, as he well knew, 
was unable to swim. 

He, therefore, fancied hiin reinaining on 
the rocks, whilst the water rose higher and 
higher, until finally be would disappear 
altogether. 

Gradually be recognised the black ness of 
the deed he was comiitting. It was 
murder, and inurder of the darkest kind. 

At length, horroratricken, Le ran inadly 
to the beach, launched the boat, and rowed 
off like one possessed towards the rocks. 

Many and conflicting were his emotions 
as ne did so. Now overcoine with horror 
at the thought of bis being a murderer,and 
then praying that he might be in timeto 
save vere from death; and then again 
asking himself 1f he was already a 
murderer, and if, instead of being stunned 
when he was thrown against the rocks, 
Rivers bad been killed. 

He was now as anxious to save Rivers as 
be bad before seemed for his death, With 
eyes strained eagerly in the direction of the 
rocks, he rowed on. 

At length, he caine in sight of thein, but 
only the highest portions were visible; for 
the incoming tide bad already covered the 
greater part of them. In vain his eyes 
sought the form of Rivers, standing as he 
imagined bim. Had he, then, really been 
killed in bis tal], and was his lifeless body 
lying beneath the water? Again and again 
he rowed round the rocks, not during to 
make any other search, lest his worst fears 
sbould be realized, and he should find the 
body. 

Then be bethought him of Rivers’sketch- 
ing materials—-the ease!, stool, &c. Where 
were they? He could see no signs of them 
neur the rocks, Had they been carried on 
shore? He turned the bvat in that direc- 
tion, and was soon searching along the 
beach, but in vain. 

At last, abandoning any further search, 
he proveeded homewards, Had Rivers 
veen drowned? If so, suspicion would at 
onee fall upon bim, What would he do? 
Escape to some other part of tue country ? 
Tormented by these thoughts, he once 
more reached his boine, where he reinained 
in 4 most anxious condition of mind. 

a” * * * * 


“Well, it looks pretty black agen hiin. 
For my rt, I’ve known Jack Adams too 
jong to think he’d be guilty of such a crime 
as to murder aman in cold blood, What I 
think is, that the two bad a quarrel.”’ 

“Mont likely, and about Adains’s sweet- 
heart, Mary Thoinsou,. The young gentie- 
inan was very often at Thoinson’s cottage, 
and may be Adaiws got jealous of him.”’ 

“It's a bad job for him anyhow. They 
won't bang hius without the body’s found, 
and wnaybap notthen. You see it’sall what 
they call circumstantial evidence. There’s 
no witness, and Adains says a8 how voung 

tivers went ashore, and such inay be the 
Case, though I don’t think it.’’ 

“When'll they try bim?”’ 

“Don’t know. You see he’s in charge on 
suspicion, and the police have been trying 
to get evidence, and to fina the body. The 
young tnanu’s relations bave offered a Jarge 
reward for it, I hear.’’ 

This conversation, which took place be- 
tween some of the men of the village, oc- 
curred soine two or three days after the 
events recorded above. 

Rivers’ disappearance had been made 
known by the people with whom he lodged, 
and on inquiry it was found that be bad not 
been seen since Lis departure for the rocks 
with Adaing, 

He, of course, was questioned, and though 
he firmly adhered to bis former statement, 
that Rivers had altered his mind, and had 
been put ashore by bim,bis inanner aroused 
suspicion; and, Rivers still not appearing, 
he was at last arrested. 

Let us now give a glance at Mary Thoin- 
son. What was ber feelings on hearing of 
the horrible charge brougbt against ber 
lover? She had been one of the last to 
bear of it, and efforts bad been made & 
keep ber in ignorance of it; but this was 
iinpossible in so sinall a village. Since it 
had kappened, it bad been the sole subject 
ot conversation amongst the villagers. 

When at last it did reach ber ears she bad 
refused to believe it. 


who had always, till lately, been so good 
tempered, and had never had an angry 


word with anv one, to be guilty of suci. a 
rrivie crime as that. 
But » apite f her vehement eniais 
nviction lav at the bottor i her ear 
at ber lover was guilty ; and sae guessed 
De cause of his guilt. 
She became like one distracted. Now 


violently protesting his innocence, aud then 
as vehemently declaring that she alone was 
guilty ; for had notsbe encouraged 
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in his flirtations with her, and so nade ber 
lover mad with jealousy ? She recognized, 
now that it was too late, how foolish her 
conduct had been. 

She wandered about the village dreading 
and vet anxious, to hear whether any fresh 
evidence had been found, and living in per- 
petual fear of hearing of the discovery of 
Rivers’ body. 

She had been sllowelto visit Adams in 
his confinement, but the meeting had been 
s> trying an ordeal to him, that he bad 
begged that it night not be repeated. 

He had rot noticed ber when sbe first 
entered the room in which be was, and was 
sitting in a most dejected attitude; the 
sight of which, though she had resolved to 
control ber feelings, caused her such keen 
remorse that she burst into weeping. 

Adatins started froin bia seat. 

“Ob, John!” she cried, amid her sobs, 
“say it’s not true, this horrible thing they 
say about you. They say in the village you 
did it because of ine. Tell me it is not 
true !”’ 

“True, my dear? Of course it’s vot true,” 
answered Adama, 

During bis imprisonment be bad often 
dreaded the eflect that the news of his 
arrest would have upon Mary, and he now 
saw, only too plainly, that she blained her- 
self as the cause of it. 

“Rivers went ashore, as 1 said before,’’ he 
continued, “and has, no doubt, inade soine 
new acquaintances, and is staying with 
them tor atime. He'll be coming back 
again in a day or two, and then all this 
trouble will be over.”’ 

“Ab, John, am the cause of this trouble. 
They wouldu’t have suspected you if 1 had 
not made you jealous,” 

*Nonsense!"’ he exclaimed. “It was 
our going out in the boat together, and my 
coming back alone, that has made me sus- 
pected. Don’t blame yourself, my lass. 
There’s no one to blame but Rivers bim- 
self, who is a baruim-scarum chap, and lit- 
tle thinks what troubie he is causing by 
not letting us know bis whereabouts, Don’t 
you fret about me, my dear. They're only 
giving mea little holiday by keeping ine, 
inv love. I’ve got everything I want, and 
it you think 1’tm veing badly used,why you 
shall make it up to me when Rivers comes 
back, and they let ine out.”’ 

It cost Adams nota little to speak thus 
lightly. The body of Rivers lying bleed- 
ing on the rocks, as he had last seen it, was 
ever before his eyes, and Mary’s sobs had 
alinost caused him to break down, and con- 
fess all; but the effect .t would have upon 
her restrained bim,. 

Besides, confinement and the hourly 
dread of the discovery of Rivers’ body bad 
told upon bis health, and he had several 
tines been on the point of confessing all to 
the officer attending biin. 

But, though so trying an ordeal for 
Adams, the meeting was beneficial to 
Mary. 

Her faith in her lover's innocence was 
much greater, though she coutinued to re- 
proach herself, and was puzzled to account 
fur Rivers’ mysterious absence. 

Why had he not written, and why was it 
the officers had not been able to find any 
trace of him, if be was staying with new ac- 
quaintances, as her lover had surm sed ? 

A week had elapsed since Mary’s inter- 
view witb Adains, and still no further tid- 
ings of Rivers had been received. 

It was evening, and Mary and her father 
were sitting in thesimal!l parlor of the cot- 
taye. 

They were both silent, though the 
thoughts of each were busy; the gld man 
thinking of the change the last few weeks 
had wrought in bis daughter, and Mary 
still puzzling over Rivers’ continued ab- 
Be1ICe. 

Suddenly footsteps were heard on the 
gravel path leading to the cottage, followed 
by «a knock at the door, 

Mary, ever expecting news of the dis- 
covery of Rivers, felt ber heart beat faster, 
and started quickly from her seat. 

The old nan, too, seeined to bave a pre- 
sentiment that something new had been 
discovered, and bis faith in Adains’ inno- 
cence not being #o firin as Mary's, and fear- 
ing the effect a too sudden disclosure would 
have upon her, he rose quickly from his 
seat, and, placing bis band gently uvon her 
shoulder, said— 

“Bide there, «wy lass, while 1 see who 
it is.’’ ; 

Mary, ever accustomed to obey, again 
seated herself, though it cost ber a hard 
struggle to restrain herself from rushing 
after ver father. 

She had not long to wait, however, for 
ber father soon returned. 

One glance at his face wid her that the 
visitor brought good news, 

“Oh, father !’’ she cried, ‘don’t keep ine 
Teil ine wuat it is !’’ 


in suspense ! 
“Well, my dear, they’ve tound Mr. 
Kivers.’’ 


“Found biu?—alive?”’ she asked hiin, 
breathlessly. 

“Alive, my lass! Yes; and well.” 

“Thank Heaven! Come, father; let’s go 
and tell Jolin !” 





It couldn't be true. | 
Jobn, whoin she had known 80 long, and | 


Rivers | 


“No need, Mary, ny dear!” cried a voice 
from the doorway: ‘he'll soon be here.”’ 
“Who is that?’ she questioned, sharp- 


2 
"Fins long-lost returned again,” answered | 
Rivers; for he it was. 
He bad been seen on the rocks by the men 
in «a Small vessel which traded alony the 
. 1 4 pe take ar tt 
4 ac Ks YAS 
lressed; al vyien asked y the capta) 
he should put biin ashore, he had decided 
wo remain |} the Vesse until its return 
voyage. Tothis tie captain readily assen- 
ted. Hence it was thatthe search alter him, 


though keen, bad been unsuccessful, 


EVENING POST. 


The men in the ship thought i: strange 
that no boat was near the rock, and doubted 
his story; but he was so evidently a gentie- 
man, and so liberal in rewarding thei for 
the services they rendered to him, that they 
forbore questioning further, 

On bis return to the village, he at once 
heard of the suspicions attaching to Adaims, 
and immediately visited him. During his 
absence he had blamed himeelf for his heed- 
less conduct in causing dissension between 
the two tovers, and had determined after- 
wards to do his best, on bis return, to re- 
store their former relationship. 

Iu his interview with Adams mutual ex- 
peeeeesanigr- ensued, and a friendly feeting 

etween the two young nen was establish- 
ed; and they agreed that noone but them. 
seives should ever know what bad really 


taken place, Then, leaving Adams to 
follow him, Rivers had hastened to the 
cotlage. 


When Mary ascertained who the visitor 
was, she exciaimed, “Oh, Mr. Rivers, what 
trouble you have caused us! John had 
even been suspected of killing you! It 
was cruel of you to keep away #0 long.” 

“But what was I todo?’’answered Ri¢ers, 
“IT met with an accident, and of course had 
no suspicion that my absence would be the 
cause of 80 much trouble.” 

Here other steps were heard approaching; 
and, flying from the room, Mary was soon 
clasped in the arma ot her lover. : 

“Ob, John, Mr. Rivers is bere! Ile 
with an accident.” 

Yes, ny dear; I’ve seen him. But you 
mustn’t blame bim. It was a inistake, and 
wo inust try to forget all about it as soon as 
we can,”’ 

Rivers'reappearance, or rather her lover's 
deliverance, wrought a wonderful change 
in Mary. She soon became her old bright 
self; and though some remarked = that 
Adains seems much graver than formerly, 
no one suspected that his gravity was due 
to the fact that he was within an ace of be- 
ing « murderer. 

Ina few weeks John and Mary was tnar- 
ried, and tnany were Lhe presents they re- 
ceived, for the villagers deemed themselves 
obliged to atone in some way for the unjust 
suspicions they thought they had been 
guilty of. Adains guessed the motive ot 
these numerous offerings, and spoke to 
Rivers of making aclean breast of it, but 
was dissuaded by him from doing so, 

“It would do no good,” he assured bin; 
“and only cause Mary pain.” 

And 80 she will never know how very 
nearly her husband has been to committing 
inurder through his lov» tor her, 

Er Se a - 

FREAKS OF COURTSHIP.—Among tne 
exiles in the island of Sagbalien, Eastern 
Siberia,the following custom prevails, Ifa 
iInan wishes to get inarried he applies to the 
governor, who forthwith selects one of the 
female prisoners, with whom the candidate 
for matrimony is expected to only “keep 
company” for two or three days, If, at the 
conclusion of this terin, the male party 
declares to the governor that the lady selec- 
ted is not to his mind, be receives twenty- 
five blows with a stick, and another bride 
is chosen for him, and 80 on. The saine 
course is adopted with the female prisoners 
who are in search of husbands, These 
matches are termed “Oflicial Marriages,” or 
the *“Crovernor’s Marriage,” and are not 
followed by any religious ceremony. 

Courtship in Zululand has several advan- 
tages over the sane sort of agreeable pas- 
tiine in other countries. Whena Zulu girl 
takes a fancy to «a young warrior sie leaves 
her father’s house, and atdusk stations her- 
self before the hut of the favorel one, but 
reinaining pertectiy silent. If her atten- 
tions are favored she will be asked into the 
hut. This obviates the necessity of the 
young nan walking a couple of iniles, per- 
chance along a dark and louely road, six or 
seven days a week, after inidnight; and the 
girl’s father “doesn’t tind bis coal and yas 
bills augmented during the courtship. 

A 


met 


FOLLOWING THEM Up.—Years ayo an 
English black West India regiment, sta- 
tioned at Kingstone, Jamaica, had the mis- 
fortune to be commanded by a martinet 
colonel of a savage and violent disposition. 
The men were so wretched that they began 
to commit suicide in considerable numbers, 
Strong measures became necessary; and 
one morning the colonel, who could sear- 
cely control his anger, paraded the regi 
ment and harangued it. **Men,” he said, 
“vou hang yourselves because you believe 
that you will escape me, and pass away to 
your native Africa. Now, you're entirely 
wrong. And, by Jove !’—here he waxed 
vassionate—“if you don’t leave off, I'll 
Cone myself too, and I'll warrant you that 
where you go I can follow; and it won't be 
my fault if I don’tmake you regret having 
been such a set of fools.” The supersti- 
tious blacks were so intimidated by this 
awful threat that the epidemic ceased from 
that moment. 
ee ee 
latest 
by the 
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“*Footreading is the 
character being judged 


notion, 
foot.’’ 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





It was formerly the custom in the British 
aruy for the soldiers to cheer at the time of 
charging with the bayonet. About fifteen 
years azo the practice was abolished, but the 
change has proved so unsatisfactory that the 
old custom is to be reintroduced. The 
cheer, vell, war-cory, for it is the same 
battle-cry under different names, is of im- 
portance, It has played an iuiportant part 
in many batties, 


A Swiss scientist estimates that in 1970 
there will be 8,600,000,000 people in the 
world speaking English ; 124,000,000 Ger- 
nan, and 69,500,000 French. The calcula- 
tions are made on the hypothesis that in 
England the population doubles in fifty 
years; in the United States, Canada and 
Australia, in twenty-five veara; in Ger- 
many in 105 years, and in France, and in 
countries using the French language, 140 
years, He does not take lato account the 
suggestion recently advanced by a Euro. 
pewn student of the movement of nations, 
that the Chinese are about to take posses. 
sion of the earth, 


A inarvellous bear story is reported from 
Idaho. A baby, eighteen months old, was 
missed from Gentile Valley, and the alarin 
having been given, the entire population 
turned out in search for the child, and soon 
discovered the track of a large bear, which 
had evidently visited the neighborhood of 
the settlement, and then returned to ita 
haunts amid the lili, They followed the 
track, and found the baby curled up ina 
bunch of weeds and grass Inst asleep, while 
close beside it was vet the warm bed of what 
nust buve been « bear of enormous size. 
The child had vot received «a bruis , and, 
although it had been borne tor reveral 
niles Over rough places and through denne 
thickets, it was but slightly seratched,. We 
bave been told that we are descended froin 
bears, and, and this story, if true, certainly 
inclines us to admire the tenderness and 
delicacy cf our ancestors, 





A Boston paper gravely announces that a 
“Directory of American Heiresses’’ has 
been published in London, and that the 
Vo.uIne ContaInA the name, age, and ad- 
dress of every young unmarried American 
wutnan to whowa fortune bas descended or 
is about to descend. The book is maid to 
have been compiled ‘for the special benefit 
of iimpecunious English peers;’’ but we 
suspect rather that the directory is simply a 
huge matrimonial advertisement that has 
been put forward by American damsels in 
search Of titled hnsbands; for, if we trav 
judge from the last report of the American 
counsul at Creteld, there are many Aineri- 
can girls who will sacritice alinost every- 
thing for social rank, even though it be 
of the inost worthless variety. He says that 
within his experience thirty-one of his tair 
compatriots have married Gertinan noble- 
nen, and that, without exception, these 
unions have resulted in abandoninent, sep- 
aration, or divorce, 


In Paris, as well asin London, there has 
lately been an outery about dogs. The 
municipal authorities of the French capital 
have, in some mysterious inanner, satisfied 
themselves that at least half the dogs of 
Paris escape taxation. According to the old 
regulatious, a ftive-franc liceuse was re- 
quired by the proprietor of any watch-dog, 
and owners of fancy or sporting dogs were 
expected to pay Lwiee that sum for each of 
their favorites; but these cules are now 
somewhat modified, and, lest any one 
should evade the tax, it bas been ordained 
thatin future every dog shall wear a collar 
bearing the nome and address of ite mnaster, 
and thatonce a year the collars sliall be 
brought before an officer, who, upon y- 
ment of a proper fee, shall stamp them 
with an indelible tinark as a sign that the 
required forimalities have been cotoplied 
with. A very similar system bas for years 
been in force in Germany. If it were also 
adopted in America, we should probably 
find thattpany of the ill-conditioned curs 
that now prow! about certain rural districts 
would disappear. 


Of the giant trees of California, the **Min- 
er’s Cabin’? is SO feet in circumference and 
neariv OO feet high; it *% open in front 
about l7 feet. The “Three Sisters’? are a 
groupevidently grown from the same root, 
about 300 feet high and 9% in circuinfer- 
ence, They are perfect and the inost beau- 
tiful ones inthe whole group, The ‘Pio- 
neer'’s Cabin" is 150 feet bigh: where the 
top is broken Off it has a snail opening 
through it. The “Old Bachelor’ is 300 teet 
high and 60 io cireumterence, The “Hus 
band and Wife" are about 20 leet bigh and 
each 60 feet in circumference, The *Faimn- 
ily (sroup”’ consists of 246 trees, the father, 
nother and 24 children. ‘Lhe father meas 
ures 110 feet in circumference. Many vears 





‘notion’ is not very “late.” For years the | ago it fell. The supposed height while 
characters of fathers of marriageable | standing was 450 feet; the length remain- 
daughters have been judged by the foot. | ing is 300 ‘eet. It is hollow and large 
If the foot becomes violently demonstra- | enough to ride into on borseback. The 
tive, the young man who is fond of the “Hermit” stands by itself, and = 320 feet 
daughter of the man who swings it, knows | high and 75 leet in circumlerence, exceed. 
| right away that the girl's father is an tras } imggiy Straight and symmetrical, The 
ble | ur ! ‘ I ! hal he - ms vA ‘ «24 feet i: hiatimeter « ! 
ie, ~ ‘ 
reas 8 2 
ss . —, . State . ' 

W he refiect A it p HA And +A) leet ¥ 4 l er 
ired years ay tL was tlie “ r Are Logether WS leet rcuimlerenoe 
yiristo stand upinarow and let 6 men | the Mother is 325 feet nigh and the Son JM 

|} Kias them all good-bye, ail the entiusiasin leet, Lise ‘Siamese Twins’ Lave 
atLout national progress seeus to be «yrave ! triumk, but their bodies are ne Darale ‘ 
mistake, | beivht of 40 feet. They are 400 ieet 
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‘ur Young Folks. 


NINA’S LOST LOCKET. 





BY JULIA GODDARD, 





WONDER if ashe will come w-tay,” 
said Giovauna to herself, Giovanna beld 
a bunch of roses in ber hand and was 
seated on a wide stone step at the basement 





ofa great building. She bad placed her | 


flowers around her, and was looking 
eagerly up the street, wondering If the Lit- 
tle Signorina would come. “IT bope she 
will,” murmured Giovanna, ‘for this isthe 
finest bunch of romes I bave bad, and they 
shall be a gift to the Signorina who bas 
bought so many flowers, Ob, what a beau- 
tiful Signorina she is, with her golden bair 
and blue eyes.” 

And Giovanna thought of some of the 
pictures of angels she had seen in the 
churches, and in the stained glass of the 
windows, 

o . . * + 


Giovanna'’s Signorina was at this moment 
in greattrouble, She had lost a locket set 
with pearis and coutaining « portrait of her 
father. 

“] don't remenber taking it off at night,”’ 
she said, “but I know I had it when I was 
buying the lilies for you, tor 1 bad just 
ahbown it to Giovanna, and | said ‘papa’ in 
Italian, and touched the picture, and she 
knew whet IT tmneant.” 

Mrs Leslie started, and Lvdia the maid 
aaid 

“LT shouldn't 
got it.”’ 

*“f.ydia,’’ exclaimed Nina indignantly, 
“Giovanna is as honest as vou are 1" 

“T'm sure I hope so, Miss Nina,’’ returned 
Lydia primly. 

“*“Mamina, you won't let Lydia say such 
things,’’ said Nina, 

Kut Mra. Leslie was looking very serious 
now. 

“My dear Nina, I fear I have been to 
blame in allowing you to wear such # valu- 
able locket out of doors,” 


* * * * > 


be surprised if she has 


By noon it was known all over the city 
that a locket was lost and a handsome re- 
ward offered forit. But the day slipped on 
and nothing was heard of it. 

Nina went a6 usual to buy her flowers, 
accompanied by Lydia, As seon as she 
came near Giovanna’s eves brightened as 
she beld up her bunch of roses, 

“Ob, how beautiful,” seid Nina as she 
drew out her purse, 

But Giovanna shook ber head, 

“Dono,” she said, putting her hands be- 
hind ber and not taking the money that 
Nina held out, 

“Dono,” that is a gift,’’ said Nina, who 
was learning Italian. ‘But 1 cannot take 
the flowers for nothing.” 

Aud she in ber turn shook her head, and 
laid the money on the stone beside Gio- 
Vanna, 

The tears caine into Giiovanna’s eves, She 
looked sorrowfully at Nina and the tears 
roiled down her cheeks, 

“Poor girl,’ said Nina to Lydia, ‘she 
wants te pive them to ine because we have 
bouglt #0 many flowers of ber; ves, | will 
take them.’ 

And she gathered up the money and put 
it back in her purse, took the roses in her 
hand, and sunled at Giovanna, 

Then Giovanna sprang up, clapped her 
bands, and siniled also, 


* * * * * * 


When Giovanna returned home that 
evening, the first thing she saw was her 
father and mother gazing eagerly at some 
thing Beppino, ber little brother, was *how 
lng ther. 

Asathe drew near she exclaimed 

“The Sigevorina’s locket !"’ 

Her father turned around quickly, and 
aaid 

“tis ours now, Beppino has found it: 
theae pearls are worth « yood deal, and I 
can pay iny debts, and also be a very rich 
mnan,’’ 

“ButtbeSignorina must have lostit. How 
sorry she will be! She showed it to me 
yesterday, and that is the picture of ber 
father. Oh, let ine take itto her,” 

*Nonsense,"’ said her father, ‘No one 
will know that Beppino picked it up. We 
are too poor to throw susb «chance us this 
away.’’ 

Giovanna looked at her father in 


aAlnaze- 

inent. He had always been an honest 
inpan. 

“But it will be stealing, father,’ she 


answered, gentiv. “Oh, don't keep it: the 
police are sure to have notice about it, and 
you will get into trouble.” 

“Not if you keep your tongue still,” re- 
plied her father. 

“Ob, the poor little Signorina,”’ said Gie- 
Vanna, bursting into tears, “Doyive it to 
me, father—do give it to ime, Motuer, won't 
you beg for itas well? Father was always 
bonest”’ 

Just then Beppino, who had been looking 
out the door, said— 

“There are lots of the police 
one of them Is coining thie wav.”’ 

The mother looked at the tather. 

*“si0VanDa Is right,’ she said, 
take the locketto the Signorita 


about, and 


‘Let her 


(210VaNIA Bel7ed the ok et % ° the 
potber bel« ut t ' Awa 
with it Notany > ~ * 
8he foOue whe e | e ¢ t ec ™ 

rtne kK et 

* * + . os « 

But though (riovanna bad avoided = the 
police = at her own home, and = had 
pressed forward rapidly towards the house 








| before the 
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where Mra, Leslie lived, she was not vet | 
| home, 


outof danger. She had alinost reached the 


doorsteps when a inan put his hand on ber | 


shoulder. 

“Ah,” said he; ‘you are the little flower- 
girl wino is suspected of stealing the Signor- 
ina’s locket. ray, what are you holding 
so carefully in the corner of your apron?” 

“Stealing the locket! the Signorina's 
locket !"' exclaimed Giovanna indignantly. 
“Beppino foand it, and I am taking it back 
tw ber.” 


_— 


a sbort time he sbould have to coine 

Tue day waa fine and bright though cold, 
the snow lay thick on the ground, and the 
sun shone on it, and did what it could to 
melt it, but the frost was too bard, and the 


| aun’s strength too weak todo much in this 


“A likely story,” aad the man laughing. | 


“T am one of the police, and must take you 
magistrate, Give me the 
locket.”’ 

Giovanna waa in despair ; she gave a loud 
ery which brought Nina to the bale ony, 
who, seeing her litle fower-girl in distress, 
flew down, lollowed by Lydia, who tried to 
call her back. But Nina was not to be 
stopped. 

“What is it, Giovanna? What 
inatter 7" 

And Giovanna, in reply,stretched out ber 
band, and gave the locket to Nina. 

**Beppine tound it,”’ she said. 

“There, Miss Nina, you see itis just as] 
said. She took the locket whilst you were 
looking at her flowers, Her sharp little 
scissors cut the ribbon,and now that there’s 
«a hue and-cry after it she’s got frightened. 
I hope they will put her into prison, that 
I do,” 

*Forshame, Lydia; you've no right to 
may such things, Stop, stop, policeman ; 
don't take ber away,” cried Nina, clinging 
to Giovanna, ‘Matoimia, tnaniina, dO come 
down ; you can speak Italian, and make it 
all rigght!"’ 


rescue, 

After a few questions, she saw that Cilo- 
Vanna was speaking the truth ; and, turn- 
ing to the policeman, she explained that 
Mrs. Leslie would be quite satisfied, and 
that he need not trouble any more about the 
tuatter. 

The policeman was not altogether pleased, 
for he hoped to have claimed the reward 
offered for the locket. But the lady’s hus- 
band was ainan of importance, and #o be 
went away, 

Mrs. Leslie sent for Giovanna, and drew 
outot ber the vbole story of the tnging of 
the locket, and of ber father’s Lemptation, 
which caused Mra, Leslie the more to 
blame bersellf tor allowing a child like 
Nina to ‘vear 80 valuable an ornament as 
the locket, 

“And now, Giovanna,” said she, “IT will 
give you the reward IT offered to whvuever 
should bring it back.’ 

Giovanna had never heard of the reward, 
and did not want to be paid tor bringing 
back the Signorina’s locket with the picture 
init. But Mra, Leslie said that what she 
bad promised she must perform, 

“And,’’ she added, ‘you can take it to 
your father and mother, and tell them to 
buy what will inake you more comfortable 
with it.’ 

So at last Giovanna took it and went on 
her way homeward. She found her father 
and mother very quiet, forthe police had 
frightened them, and threatened to pay 
thems another visit if their story of Giv- 
vanna'’s taking back the locket proved to 
be untrue, 

“Bat itis all right now,” said Giovanna, 
pouring the money tnto her mother's lap. 
The Signorina bas sent the reward money, 
and that is honestiy ours, Ali, poor father, 
you must not be tempted again.”’ 

——_—_ - —_ 


MALS TRIP. 


HY I. F. 


RNE HOUSE was a school kept by 

Miss Dobbs. The teri: had now come 
t toan end, and all the girls but May 
(ireene had yone home, 


in the | 


way. 

ee was at ber scales, and Miss Dobbs at 
work, when Jane, the inaid, caine to the 
door, and said— 

“Please, in’in, Miss Gray would like to 
mee you.” 

Miss Dobbs went oug of the rooin tou see 
her friend, 

“Ob, Miss Dobbs,”’ said Miss Gray, “I 
have come vo ask you if it is true.” 

“If what is true ?”? said Mies Dobbs, 

“Why, have you not heard that Mr. 
Greene is dead 7"" 

*Dead!"’ said Miss Dobbs, 

ou so?” 

“Why, it isin the News that a train ran 
off the tine near Nice, and that four lives 
were lost ; one of them that of Mr, Greene, 
who was on his way bome trom the 
East.” 

“Obl, poor May, poor child ! what shall 1 
do? How can I tell her?” and sobs came, 
and tears ran down Miss Dobbs* cheeks, 

“Well, don’t tell her yet,” said Miss 
(iray, “the news way not be true; wait for 
a few days till you can hear more.’’ 

“Ot course,” said Miss Dobbs, “it may 
not be ne; for I don’t know fora fact that 
he ison bis way home, But I bave thought 
the last few davs that he might be; he said 
the last time that he should come soon,”’ 

The next two days were long sad ones for 


“Who told 


| Miss Dobbs, Each bour she thought would 
Mra, Leslie could not come down, but an | 
Italian lady who was with her came to the | 


bring ber some news of Mr. Gireene ; but 
none Caine, 

Mail dey too had come around and 
brought no line from bim, which made her 
feel that the news of his death imight turn 
out true, 

New Year’sa Eve had come, and Miss 
Dobbs sat in her own room, and her heart 
felt sore asshe could bear May play “Ye 
banks and braes,’’ which she had said 
should be the first piece she would piay to 
Mr. Greene when be caine home, 

Soon she heard asbarpring at tue front 
door bell. Then some one camnein and was 
shown tothe room where May was play- 
ing. 

Of course the tune came to an end at 
once ; but May did not come out as it was 
her rule to do, and tear up the Stairs to tell 
Miss Dobbs who it was, 

Jane came up, and the name she gave to 
Miss Dobbs was *‘Mr. Grreene.”’ 

Yes, it was Mr. Gireene, and “Ye banks 
and braes’’ was the first piece be heard May 

»lay. 
. Migs Dobbs left hiin forsome time to have 
a quiet talk with his child ; then she went 
down and told hitn what a state of mind she 
had been in for the last two days. 

And this was the first May knew of it. 
Mr. Greene said he had been in the train, 
but wasin the frout part of it, and there no 
one was hurt 

“Tanight have got here,’ he said, “last 
week ; Dut I went out of inv way to have a 
look at Cannes and Nice, and since then I 
have come as fast as the post could ; so I 
thought I would not write, but come as a 
New Year's gift to May.”’ 

Then he told Miss Dobbs what his plans 
were ; and they were these—to take May 
with him to Cannes, and stay there tor 
three months ; for, as it was nice and wari 
there, she could go out each dav. 

“It will be geod, too, for ime and nv 
eves,’ said ve; “IT have been told that fogs 


, and damp are bad for them, and that is why 


a : | 
She was thechild of Mr. Greene, and he | 


had lett her in Miss Dobos’ charge 
three years since, he had to go 
Scinde, where May was born, and 
too, Mrs. Greene had died, 

May tound it dull at first when all ber 
young tmenda had yone, but Miss Dobbs 
soon found such lols ot things for May to 
help her do, she had ne time to think 
about it. 

There was tne cook, whom 
down to beip tnake cakes, and imince pies, 
and tarts ‘Then there were the plants to 
see to, and the birds to feed, and her scales 
and tunes to play through each day. 

May did so wish that Miss Dobos would 
let ber off her scales—-she did not like them 
at all; but Miss Dobbs told her no one 
learnt to play well who did not take pains 
with their scales, and so as May did want to 
play well when she grew up, she thought 
she would try and notinind them. 

There was one thing which May could 
not do, and, | ai sure, all strong boys and 
iris will feel it must have been hard tor 
her, and that was thatshe might not go out 
atall when the wind was north or sast. 

A short tine back she bad had a bad cold, 


when, 


w here, 


ehe went 


Bee her, told Miss lobbs she would bave to 
take ywreat care of her, for her chest was not 
at all strong. 


May, of course, did not like to stay in 
when all the rest of the ciris could go out, 
|} and tn past years it bad been suc. fun to 
ZO twhen the snow wason the ground, 
and skate whe the ce War " tbe 
™ “ 
i ¢ svn ‘ pf ~ ethe yiris 
and’ May's th yotis were sf ) ‘ 
whvy ehe had uot leard fr nu Mr. (rreene f 
twee tiaiia, 
Tie last twoor three inaile he bad said 
his eves hurt hit a good deal ; it was from 
| the sand there is all around Seinde: and in 


back to | 





I donot mean to stay here; for there the 
air is so pure and good. I hope I shall soon 
wet quite well,” 

It was a nice change for May; trom the 
first all was quite new to her. She thought 
it so nice t go in a boat, and could not 
think why Miss Dobbs said sie did not like 


| the sea, 


In two days’ time they got to Cannes, and 
May wrote each week t Miss Dobbs, and 
told ber all she could of the place, and how 
they were out all day long in the brght 
Sun, and eat by the sea to watch the blue 
waves ; and this was at the time when all 
around Arne House snow iay thick on the 
xround, ; 

At the end of spring Mr.Gireene took May 
back to Miss Dobba, Cannes bad done ber 
a great deal of good, aud she was now quite 
strony. 

She brought with ber sorne small gift’ tor 
each one of the girls; to most of them she 
brought sweets, You know how good 
French sweets are, and she had such lots to 
tell them of all she had seen. None of 
them had been so far, and they thougnt it 
was nice for May that she had gone, 

Mr. (ireene went back to Scinde. He 
told May that as s00n asshe was grown up 


) She was to go out there woo, and keep house 


for hit. 
- —— << = 


SWALLOWING KRaTs.—An advertisement 


| that appeared some weeks ayo in the San 
| Francisco newspapers set forth that « cer- 


| tain Matthew Peppermint would give every 
and Was 80 ill that Dr. Lloyd, who came to ; one who would dine with i 


him on the fol- 
lowing Saturday $2,000, upon condition that 
after dinner each guest should eata paper 
tart, swallow a live rat, and drink a certain 
quantity of ink. The advertisement was 
auawered by tive needy fellows, anc on the 


appointed day they sat down with their 
host to«inner in the hall me Of the Dest 
S the v. After «a ner five covered 
tes rought to the table, and t 
Petiteors « taread ry ' eir tasks. " 
paper tart eating was 1 und to be very 
hiteult, butthe rat sw il! wing wasonlyv 


acon plished with much 
unt ene competitor had been badly bitten. 
Sooner or later, however, all tive coin pleted 
the.r labors; and then the host, after con- 


exertion, and not | sei! with the objects and live in the atyle of 





Se 


gratulating them in the most effusive man- 
ner, went up to bis room to get the ten 
thousand dollars, Buthe did not return, 
and when the guests bad waited two hours 
for him they bad the mort'fication of hear- 
ing that their benevolent patron bad gone 
off by train, leaving them to pay for their 
dinners, and taking with him $4,000, which 
he had obtained by letting seats in the bal! 
to curious citizens, who were willing to 
pay a higb price for the entertainment, 





THE SHAH'S SON. 
: 


A Persian correspondent writes as fol- 
lows of the most influential of the Shal’s 
sons: — 

His name is Massoud Mirsa, and bis oft. 
ficial title ix Fil-es Sultan. He wa man of 
about 37. He is the ablest, and, I think, 
the bestofall the sone, Yet what things 
has te done! Talk about Nero, Caligula, 
and Tamerlane—this man, in his unpre. 
tentious sinall way, bax outdone them. It 
is but a few months ago that he cominitted 
the following little pleasantries, 

A mollahb (priest) was the owner ofa 
house in lspahan, which on account of its 
site and location, was coveted by the Fil 
(who is governor of the whole northern 
portion of Persia), 

The house being his patrimony, the mol- 
lab would pot sell itto the Fil. The latter 
however, seized it and the grounds beloug- 
ing toi. The poor mollah, madea beggar, 
went t Teheran, sought and obtained a 
hearing with the Shah, and received froin 
the latter a few lines to the King’s son. 
The letter was to the tollowing effect:— 

“Mv dear son,—This poor and pious mol- 
lal seeks mercy from you. Be indulgent 
to him, for he has a good, upright beart.” 

With this letter the mollah returned to 
Ispahan and obtained an audience of the 
Fil, to whom he deliverea the royal parch- 
ment. The prince read it frowning. Then 
he turned to the mollah. “So you have a 
good heart! You surprise me! Why didn’t 
you mention that before? Yes, if true, you 
ought to get your house back. I'll convinoe 
mvself ot the tact.”’ Then, clapping his 
hands the executioner entered. “Cut this 
man’s head off,” he said. “Do it tenderly, 
so he will not suffer any pain, and then 
bring me his heart on asalver.’’ Toe mol- 
lab, screaming, was dragyed out of the 
room, and the order literally carried out. 
When the plate with the steaming heart on 
it wee brought to the Fil, he looked at it 
and said, “So that’s the way a good heart 
looks! H’m! Give that man his house 
back. What he’s dead. Put him in a 
house where he'll be at rest, and won’t 
trouble my father with his idie tales any 
more,”’ 

A soldier had been stealing a melon ofa 

nu The t ran complaining to 
the Fil telling him that the peasant had 
refused to pay for the melon—5 sbahis— 
nearly Scents, The Fil ordered the soldier 
to be brought before him, “Now I'll test 
this matter,’? he sxid to the peasant. “If 
this iman bas eaten the melon, you'll get 
your five eshahis, If not off goes your 
head.”” ‘The soldier was thereupon cut 
open, the meion was found, the peasant got 
his five spahis, and went on hia way re- 
joicing. 

te 8 ae 

THE WAY or Svuccrss.—It was August 
4, 1807.—nearly fourscore years ago. Rob- 
ert Fulton arose that morning a bappy man, 
He was contident of success, He had been 
buiiding a boat to go without sails or oara, 
and sucha thing had never been heard 
about before. The same power that could 
lift the cover of a tea kettle when it boiled 
could movea boat. So thought Robert Ful- 
ton, and many people laughed. But he 
tinished his boat, and employed the famous 
Watt to build the engine, and on the morn- 
ing of August 7, it was to sail from New 
York to Albany, 150 milea A great nan 
people assembled on the banks of the Hud- 
son, and gentlemen had been invited to 
take the trial trip. The moment came there 
was 4 breathless silence. The boat moved 
surely and steadily, and then came to a dead 
stop. ‘*Yes,’’ said the wiseacres, ‘] said so; 
thething is a failure.” Was’ Mr. Fulton 
confused or discouraged? No. If bis boat 
bad mnoved forty vards by steam it could 
as easily move eighty. He litted his bat 
and said, ‘“Gentlemen, wait half an hour.’’ 
And they waited. Fulton’s quick eye ran 
over the inachinery; he detected a malad- 
justmentand remedied it, and then the 
boat sped up the Hudson, It was no fuilure. 
The way to suocess is to believe in your 
ability to accomplish it. 

e———P ° <>. 


Royal CRazkEs.—The late King’ Louis 
of Bavaria was the victiin of many compar- 
atively hariniess hallucinations. Thus he 
never failed to pay homage to acertain tree, 
and to give his benediction to a certain 
hedye as he passed them. On returning to 
Lindepbot, aftera long absence, he always 
embraced a column, which stands at the 
entrance of this lonely, and therefore favo- 
rite country seat. He was wont to dine 
with the bust of Louis XIV., treating it as 
if it was the yreat monarch bimeelf, and be 
frequently stood in reverential attitude for 
hours betore a statue of Marie Antoinette, 
at the feet of which a Court official was 
obliged to kneel, with outstretched, sup- 
plicating bands, although probably in any- 
thing buta prayerful trameof mind. When 
the king withdrew, he did so by walking 
slowly backwards, and then turned away 





as though the parting from the image of the 
Orson, w 16© evidently worshipped as 
;}@ tnartyred a Sainted queen,. were ex- 
tremely painfu Hie was a Louis Quatorze 
fanatic, and endeavored to surround him- 


’ 


that epoch. Toward the end of bis life, 


however, he developed a passion for Chinese 
ceremonial, 






































DOUBTING, 





BYG. L. M. 





I look deep in your eyes to-night 
And read the golden promise there: 
The answer to the love I bear 
Gleams in their depths of faithful light. 


I read, and question not; nor hold 
A lingering doubt If this be true 
That I am dearest unto you 

«cr all things, whether new or old. 


Yet pardon me, beloved, if still 
Some imperfections in the heart 
Of my old life can make me start 

In trustfulness bevond my will. 


Some shame, some blame to thee nnknown, 
Steals like a phantom trom its piace; 
It hides from me your lov.ng face, 

And leaves me yet once more alone. 


Not doubt of you, but sad distrust 
Of my own worthiness, and fear 
Lest this may render me !es3 dear. 

Trail Joy’s full blossoms in the dust. 


But sometimes, ina happier hour, 
Come fancies that the love I hold 
May change the baser dross to gol« 

By some unknown alchemic power. 


That I may rise to nobler aims, 

in nobler hopes the old forget: 

And find, some golden morning yet, 
Mine own among the glorious names. 


Then, less unworthy, I should know 
The fulness of your love, and keep 
Its gracious promise hidden deep 

From fear, and—iet the old doubt no. 

Se ah 


A LAND OF REVOLUTIONS. 


In 1810 Mexico began to throw off the 
Spanish yoke, and ever since it has enjoyed 
the luxury of frequent revolutions. The 
rising of 1810 was headed by a priest, Don 
Miguel Hidalgo, and betore the end of the 
first year of revolt he had over 100,009 men 
under arms. He was betrayed, however, 
and captured, March 21, 1811, and tour 
mvoths later was shot. 

The contest was continued by another 
priest, Morelos, who called a national con- 
gress, that met in September, 1813, and in 
November declared Mexico independent. 
In 1815 Morelos was taken and executed as 
a rebel, and the authority of Spain was 
again re-established. 

In 1820, Don Augustin Iturbide, an 
officer in the Royalist army, threw off his 
allegiance, and proclaimed Mexico indepen. 
dent, Feb. 24, 1821. This revolt was suc- 
cessful. The whole country recognised his 
authority, and May 19, 1822, he was pro- 
claimed Empercr. His reign, however, 
was short. In December, of the same 
year, Santa Anna and other chiets pro- 
claimed a republic, and, in March, Iturbide 
abdicated rather than see the country again 
plunged into civil war. 

Since then, Mexico has been in a chronic 
state of revolution. The first President 
under the constitution of 1824 was General 
Victoria. At the second presidential elec- 
tion, in 1828, the candidates were Generals 
Pedraza and Guerrero. The tormer being 
elected, the latter headed a rebellion against 
him, and forced him to flee from the 
country. Guerrero was then made Presi- 
dent, but was deposed by his Vice-Presi- 
dent, General Bustamente, in the latter 
part of 1829. Bustamente then had him- 
self made President. 

At the election of 1832 General Pedraza 
was again chosen, but had been only three 
months in office when he was deposed by 
Santa Anna, the latter taking office April 1, 
1833. Laws passed during his administra- 
tion, appropriating the Church property to 
the payment of the national debt, brought 
on an insurrection, which ended, in 1835,in 
the abrogation of the constitutina of 1824, 
and the conversion of the contederation ot 
States into a consolidated republic,of which 
Santa Anna was nominally constitutional 
President and practically dictator. 

The unwillingness of Texas to acquiesce 
in this change led to a war between that 
province and the Government, in which 
the Texans were successful, and took Santa 
Anna captive. During his captivity Bus- 
tamente, who had returned from exile, be- 
came President April 19, 1837. Santa 


Anna, returning to the country at the close | 
of the year, brought about a new revolu- 


tion. He became Provisional President in 
March, 1839, holding office until July and 
was succeeded by General Bravo, who was 
Presi lent for a week 

A long period of confusion f we 
constitution was suspended, and the Gov 


ernment became a Dictatorship, at the head 
ot which were 








alternately Santa Anna, | all, 
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Bravo, and Canalizo trom Oct. 10, 1841, to 
June 4, 1844. Constitutional Government 
was resumed in 1844, with Santa Anna as 
President. He was deposed and banished 
by a revolution in September following, and 
was succeeded by Caualizo, who held office 
antil December. Hissuccessor, Herrera, 
was in officeone year, was deposed by a 
revolation in December, 1845, and was suc- 
ceeded by General Paredes. During the 
next year Santa Anna, who had returned 
trom exile, was made President by his 
party. 

In the war with the United States which 
now followed, Santa Anna was overthrown. 
Herrera was again made President, holding 
office for two years, and giving place to 
General Arista, who was deposed by the 
Santa Anna party in 1853. The last-named 
officer was tor the filth time made President 
in this year, but, having attempted to secure 
the office for life, he was overthrown in 
August, 1855, by a revolution under 
General Alvarez, who was at once appoin- 
ted in his place. Alverez resigned in 
tavor if Comonfort in December tollowing, 
and a series of revoluticns ensued, chiefly 
instigated by the Charch party. A new 
constitution was adopted in 1857. ‘ 

In January, 1858, Comonfort was de 
posed in favor of General Zoloaga. Benito 
Juarez now headed a revolution against 
Zoloaga. He was defeated in the first 
baitle, but going to Vera Cruz he estab. 
lished himself there as constitutional 
President. Zoloaga abdicated in favor of 
Miramon, who now headed a campaign 
against Juarez, which terminated, however, 
in the triumpal entry of the latter into the 
capital Jan. 11, 1861. Juarez held the 
office of President and personally comman- 
ded the army during the war with France. 
The Conservative party, backed by the 
French army, succeeded in foisting an Im- 
perial Government in the person of Maxi- 
milian of Austria upon the country in 1864; 
but this was overthrown in 1867, and the 
ill-tated Emperor paid tor his ambition with 
his life. 

Juarez was the first President of Mexico 
who held power during his full term of 
office. He ruled until 1872, putting down 
several minor revolutions in the mean- 
while. In 1872 Lerdo was elected, and 
managed to keep the revo!utionists quiet 
during a four years’ term; but on his re- 
election in 1878 they broke out again. 
Lerdo and his Cabinet were banished, and 
Porfirio Diaz, leader of the insurgents, was 
made President, A few revolutionary out- 
breaks against President Diaz were prompt- 
ly suppressed. In 1880, Gonzalez the can- 
didate of the Government party, was elec- 
ted. The country was keptin a position of 
remarkable quietness during his administra- 
tion, but in the summer of 1884there was 
an attempt at a revolution again. It was 
promptly suppressed, and in the autumn 
Porfirio Diaz was peacefully re-elected 
President, assuming the functions of his 
office Dec. 1, 1884. A _ new revolution is 
just now about due. 

---o—- OOS 


_ rains of bold. 


Oil and truth will get the uppermost at 
last. 

It is the business of every man to fight 
evil. 

Books—Lighthouses erected in the sea of 
time. 

Never scald your lips in other people's 
broth. 

Affliction, like the ironsm:th, shapes as it 
etrikes. 

Death is nearer to us than the eyelid is to 
the eye. 

The most difficult thing in life is to know 
yourself. 

It is better to fight fur the good than to 
rail atevil. 


The most delighttul pleasures cloy with. | 


out variety. 
Speech of a man’s self ought to Se sel- 


dom and well chosen. 


It is a great virtue to love, to give, and to 
follow good counsel. | 
He that hath no bridle on his tongue bath | 


no grace in his heart 


More lies are told about money than any 
ne elise he wor 
. | 

That 1s 

wn 
hi it Ww se LIS [ 4 

. a beggar by arga 

Man should trust in God as if God did 
and labor himself as if man did all j 





EVENING POST. 


> . . . 
Femininities. 

Women in mischief are wiser than meo. 

The best woman inthe world is the one 
we love. 

Mrs. Hemans published a volume of 
poeme at 14. 

All are good jiasses, but where come the 
i wives from. 

An electric apparatus wiil protect Mrs. 
Stewart's tomb. 

The Pallman Car Company employ te- 
male detectives. 

Love is without prudence, and anger is 
without counsel. 

Social leaders in New York are using 
cinnamon as a perfume. 

The old-tashioned brooches, with por- 
traits on, are back again. 

A Polk county, Ga., man is living pleas- 
antiv with his eighth wite. 

Mrs. Mary Pleasants, colored, of San 
Francisco, is worth $2, 000. 

A high-school girl of Bay City, Mich., 
quetes Shakspeare in her sleep. 

Tricycling is becoming immensely popu- 
lar among the women of Engiand. 

How to describe a girl's luncheon in 
three words ’—4iiggle, cabbie, gobbie. 

Bed-room slippers covered with feathers 
are an extravagant fancy with some ladies. 

Rhode Island’s census shows a prepon- 
derance of 11,000 females in that little State. 

A rich Indiana girl, seeing no other way 
of distinguishing herself, married a circus clown. 

One of the fancies of Queen Margharita 
of Italy is a strong preference ior women physicians. 

When » girl gets in a husband a better 
man than she expected him to be, he isa sir prize to 
her. 

The Princess of Wales has received a love 
ofa bonnet from Africa. It is 
jeaves. 

Pocahontas bonnets are so called because 
trim ed with feathers wholly unknown Ww the earty 
Indians. 

A young lady with the suggestive name 
of Miss Killgoose, is studying law at the Michigan 
U alversicy. 

Dr. Mary Walker has one great sorrow. 
She has no little boys for whom she can make over 
her old pantalvoons. 

The temale editor of a Western paper ob 
eserves: ‘*Matrimonial difficulties cannot be smoothed 
over with a flat-iron.** 

In Queen Elizabeth's time it was as vul- 
gar net toeata beefsteak with yvour fingers as it is 
now to eat peas with your knite. 

Instead of painting plaques and saucers 


it is now the thing for fashionable young ladies to 
etch and paint on woud and silk. 


made of silver 


Mother Goose’s maiden name was Eliza 
beth Foster. She was born in Charlestown, Mass, 
in 16%, and married Isaac Giovse, of Boston, in 16%. 


There is really something sublime about 
the old maid who accepts her lot and who assumes no 
aire on that account. She is usually a wise woman. 


The ‘‘pup lift’’ is a contrivance some- 
thing like ashawistrap, by which fashionable New 
York ladies may Lift their pet poodles over a mad 
puddle. 


An English mastift stopped a runaway 
in Wisconsin He attempted 
the bridle, but, falilng, caught the reins and held on 
until the horse stopped, 

I tell vou what it is, the fellow that can 
inventa machine to do housework will be more rer 
erenced iu the years to follow than all the heroes 
that history tells us about. 


recently. to seize 


Ne w 


‘cowboy pianist’ 


An injunction was taken out in 
York lately restraining a cercain 
from playing the pianoin any putolic 
performers are still unrestraine a 

It isn’t always rate to judge things by 
There's many a sealskin 


place. ‘ther 


their outward appearance. 
sacque that has been bought by an unwilling husband 
asa means of getting his wife to give her Jawa little 


rest. 


The Maine drummers ata recent dinner 
had ontheir menusthe picture of a traveling mar. 
apprvachings® young laty ina nearly empty balliroat 
car, and saying: ‘‘l beg your pardon, is this seat 
engaged?” 

Kinch Kitchen, living near Tallapoosa, 
(ea, says he has not been the least mad or venzed in 
15 vears. Mr. Kiteben says fifteen vears ago he 
swore off from getting mad and kept his reselution 
from that day tril this. 


“It's been given out that my daughter 
was marriet],** salda gentieman near famden re- 
ceutiv: ‘*but I want to state there ain't ne truth ta 
it. Seech talk as that will keep the young menaway. 
She aln’t married at all, but ie jest as willin™ as 


ever.*” 


Mrs. Collier, of Oakland, 
brought suit for divorce against her husband becauee 
he frequentiv went fishing, did not supply her witha 
sufficient quantity of butter and eggs, and often 
complained! becaase he had toeata cold supper after 


Cal., has 


a day of pisecatorial *pert. 


Waiting for her to retract ‘Orlando, I 


tidn’t see vou with Miss Brown at the conerrt imet 
a ‘ Per i*t 2 “ 7 
i a she rtrea wha sa 

i A at elie ‘ 

~ " } “ 
7 v . * a w 

kets w t a ace 

ent, and each | as * ° 4 
lege of entertaining e ev zt . = 
name he will ind Le ‘ask 
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FRasculinities. 


Pardon all but thyself. 
Small things make base men proud. 


He who does not appreciate does not pos 
wet 

Some men acquire a lazy habit of being 
cowl. 

The man in leve with himself never has 
a rival. 

To whom you betray 
give your liberty. 

A politician is honest when all other 
means have failed. 

Those who have tred it say that croco- 
dile tastes like teal. 

Egotism is a man without a collar carry- 
ing @ goid-heated cane. 

Sauer-kraut suppers are announced asa 
delicacy in Harrisharg. 

With the generality of men policy is 
mech more powerfel than principle. 

A fashionable wedding present is a door 
plate with the bridegroom's name on it. 

Hannibal Hamlin'’s brothers were called 
Alexander, Jaltus ( »<«ar aed Cincinnatus. 

A Michigan man seta bear-trap in front 
of his chicken coop aad was caught in it himeecif 

A cross old bachelor suggests that birtha 
should be announced ander the head of new music. 

All perfection in this lite hath some im$ 


perfection mixed with it. and nv knowledge le with- 
out some dark ness. 


There is said wo be a tree in New Guinea 
which, when teeched, Knocks a man down. 
be a species of bon weet 


your secret you 


It muet 


A man in Tulare, Cal., lately deeded a 
piece of property to thie wife in consideration of 
‘love and affection in hand paid." 


The place thatis paved with good inten 
tens mast be lefts of the pavement would have 
tuuched the ceiling bong before now 


Democritus, who was always laughing, 
lived’ bo vears: Heraciitas, who never ceased cry- 
ing, ouly @. Laughing, then, is best. 


Revivalist Sam Jones said in Boston 
‘The bigvest foolin the world is the woman whe 
marries a man eho breath smeii« of whisky.** 


It appears to us that the woman's heart 
Kept in aleote!t im Uhis city ien't much of a curtosity. 
We bave ne deubt «veral women have hearts. 


A good many fables begin ‘Once ona 
time.** (idly enough, tea, when married men have 
been once on a time thew are apt to invent fables. 


A Des Moines schoolboy saved his pen- 
nies and praction! bheretc selt-denial to bay clothes 
for another little ber whose parents were loo poor te 
provide him eettable «heel garments. 


She: “Please do not think any more 
about me, Mr. Masher. I havetold you that Ihave 
neither love for ser conflieecace in men.'* He: ‘But 
surely you deo aot count me among the men'’* 


“Do you object to smoking, Miss Flo?” 
asket young Dumler “Not at all,’* replied Mies 
Flo; *‘but I don’t want pate see me. He's got vld- 
fashioned notions aveat such things, you know." 


A fashion writer says that dresses are to 
be full this sasemer, We prefer them full. We 
shou ( like to know what satisfaction it would be te 
& young man te have ae empty dress on his hare 

Tender bearted young lady—“O! you 
ervel, heartless litthe =retch' to roh those poor birds 
of theiregg:"* Wi **Ho! That's the 
old one that you ve get on yer bonnet fruees she 


ke? little bey 


won't care.’ 


Some one is said to have invented a sub 


stance that can be seem through more clearly than 
giae-. Weden"t & ** @walit can be unless it ie a 
man *sercese te bis @ fe for net returning home he- 
ture 2 A.M 


The meanest church organist lives here 


He is all bemt with age. and the other day, at a werl- 


ding of an antique bile, whom he courted many 


veare before, be astonished everyhoty by playing a 
fantasi« air Vhenu Yuu saul 1 Were 
Young 

A law in West Virginia prohibits the 
placiug of the ame of ant person eho may direct! 
or in lirectly as& the rite pat his name on the 
jury fist f ititens = Wantta eecape all jury ser- 
viee thas Gud « ready means of succeeding ty merely 
requesting the coart te stent them. 

A novel advertixing scheme was intro 


duced by a merchant Alvany lately QA series of 
prodigious beot track. were painted leading from 
each side of the <geere to his establishment. The 
scheme worked te perfe- tien, for everybody seemed 


urious enough to fellow them tuo their destination 


“IT declare,"" said Bella, sweetly, ‘‘your 
theaghts run exactiy ia eniseon with mine, Augus- 
tus. Llhad those very eortsin my mouth. ap § 
and I eaw him put “em there, tow, ior I was behind 
the eola ty wien he held his 


Te mamma came in, 
*e emphatically. 


tert ths : sare sai tile Johuany 


“Do you see that gentleman over there, 


the handsome fellow, teteting his moustache?’ said 


one @oman te amother, te @hoam she had just been 
intretacet “He as tern watching me all the 
evening and mas Zz vere af me I think he must be 
smitten I> ‘ =“) he is”*” ’ he’s my 
husband 


2) 


The coal handlers’ strike is spreading. A 
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Recent Book Jssues. ! Saved By a Snowstorm. 


*“ieorge Washington's Fiftw-seven Rules 
ot Behavior” is a intle book, but full of 
value and wisdom. It is gotten up ina 
beautiful form, and solid by W. H. Law- 
rence, Denver, (ol. 


“*Boscobel,”’ the story of a winter in Flor- | 
ida, has a great deal to recmmend it. There | 


is a family estate about which the plot is 
woven, and inthe period intervening until 
the time the heir makes tis appearance and 
marries the hervine—the latter «  tamt 
charming character—the adventures are 
lively, interesting, and to some extent 
novel. So far as Florida enters into the 
tale, it is sketched from life, and with no 
uoskilfulband. Aitogether, there is sufli- 
cient in * Boscobel” to coarm those who de- 
pend aione on the characters and plot, and 
those who rather look t+ word-painting or 
language. Many a dulier novel has be 
come famous, It is written tty Fh. M. New- 
ton, and is pubimsbed by G. W. Diilingbau, 
New York. 

“The Darling of an Empire,” by F. EB. 
G., isa story dealing with cheracters and 
eventain France around the tine of the fall 
of the last Napoleon. Though not men- 
tioned, it is either a translation from the 
French, or the product of one deeply versed 
in the novels of that school, Saving tis, 
we of course imp )v that it is full of row- 
ance, exciting incidents, and sparkling nuar- 
rative. The plot is cut on the standard 
model, introducing beth real and shade wed 

reonagom, With gond and powerful effect. 
Nothing about ‘The Darling of an Fun- 
pire” makes it great, but there is always a 
corner of the reading tind that may be 
well filled with such matter, and this offers 
material fully up to the average in all re 
aspects. Published by . W. Dillingham 
& Co., New York. 

“Uncle Max,” anovel by Rose Nouchettle 
Carey, is thestory of arather strong-minded 
young lady, who thinks that she has a tin- 
sien inthe world te perform. She, Ursula 
Gareton, isan Orphan, With a small Income, 
and having leet ber much-loved twin 
brother, in a GounVversation with her treoth- 
er’s brother, Uncle Max, a clergyman, ste 
goes tothe village where he is stationed, 
and becomes a nurse for the parish poor 
and sick. The piivasician there, (eles tHamil- 
ton, a friend of Unmele Max's, ani wealtliv, 
practices from charitable motives ouiy. Phe 
plot turns on the supposed theftof a cheque 
from Dr. Haunlton’s desk by «a younger 
Step-Drother, whe quarrelled with ttt and 
disappeared about that time, and is sup- 
posed to have been drowned shertiv after- 


ward, Ursula straightens everviliny out, 
and tnarries the doctor, The took is ex 
ceedingly well-written, very Interestiny, 


and fully up to the osber efforts of this 
autho. J. BK. Lippincott & Company, pub- 
lishers, 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 

The (Quiver for March opens with a very 
amusing os well as clever paper, entitled, 
“Why do People wish te be Rich?’ The 
second and concluding paper on “Charles 
Weslev in Marvieboue” is given, accourpa- 
nied by an adinirable portrait of this emin- 
ent «divine, Dean Staniey and = Dean 
Rlackesley, are the subjects of this month's 
paper on “Some Great Bitrlieal Scholars,” 
There is a sensitile article on «Wholesome 
Recreation for Young Women and Garis.” 
Of theological papers we have Our Lord's 
Divinitv Ineidentally Proved. *Prowiuses 
for thim Life,’ **Fivicg, funning «and 
Waiking in Cortistian Life,” and “The 
Lord, Our Burden Bearer.’ There are the 
continuntions oof) the eeriai stortes, ‘A 
ba thfeal Heart,” “Mra Willowburn’s 
Otter,” Desites the usual number of stort 
Stories, pee mm@ and tiusicand an unusually 
full departinent of “Short Arrows,” Cas- 
sell & Company, New York, 

A ee 


FAR-WES?) FasHions.—*lt is me longer 
fashicn ‘wavs a local dancing profes or, 
“for oornems tee chaamnees im their bare feet in 
Denver ballrooms, and Tam in hopes that 
before lomg thev will cease the disagreeable 
hatat§ of thie Saeheblerr 
breaks a String Tra geemocd semcbety thie 
alWays remove their oversheoes before going 
on the Seer, and the practice of handing 
round chewing gum between the dances is 
being discouraged as rapidly as possible 
- —— ee 

THt DemManp For Lanorn.—Aceordimng 
to the London Spectrtor there are thousands 
of middie-ciass women in that city whe are 
al inowt ins dlespair lor money, whe riusli in 
huncrede for any Sacancies, whe inundate 
advertisers with letlers, and who.if they 
can only keep their caste and notdo manual 
labor, will take any wages and accept any 
kind of a @ituatlon. Am offer of a **eom, 
panionehip’’ and $100 a vear brings bun- 
drede of applicanta, while S70 is a common 


able.” 


shim titiy 


salary, and inane apply for stuations where | 


oaly asChristian home” is offered, 
~- —_—_ « eo 
AUKELIa, darling.” ‘Yen, Arthur.”’ 
“You kuow that we are goon to be married?” 
*Yes.” “And we should 
economical 0 ({hinge”” ‘“*Yes,”’ 
“Hadn't vou werthe yas a lithe?’ 
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BY tl. BR LEIGH. 





T WAS was wild weather at Orumsby; the 
wean ran high, and tne spray dashed 
ayainst the sea-wall which protected the 

tne old mansion of Orasty Court from the 
full tury of the tide. 

Notwithstanding the storm a lady, wrap- 
ped in a large grey cloak, ber bright, golden 
hair blowing across ber face, stood looking 
up the road which let to the neighboring 
town of Ling, longing and waiting for 
tidings of ber abeent and fugitive husband, 
lor it Wax the close of the year ‘45. 

The battle of Culloden bad been fought 
the preceding spring, and the young master 
of Orumoy Court bad been one ol the Chev- 
alier’s tnest trusted aiberenta, 

When Captain Oruestby bad married Lady 


| (érace, the beautiful and gentle daughter of 
| jvord Courtenay, tt bad beeu considered a 
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ladies | 


} 
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learn to tbe | 


and 


brilliant matel for 
bad shaken their beads and predicted no 
good from an alliance in which political dif- 
lerences were 80 ureat, for the Courtenays 


had ever clung to the White Keuse, while | 


the Orinsbys were attached to and had re- 
ceived favors trom the Hanoverian Sover- 
egos. 

Hut after a time the young wife's influ- 
ence had so tar prevailed that, on Prince 
Charlie’s second attempt Walter Ormesby, 
with all the zeal of a convert, had been one 


lol the first to offer allegtance to the Pre- 


tender and to jolu him in Sevtland. 

Atter the fatal battle of (Culloden several 
of the tenants and servants who had fol- 
lowed Captain Orumsby crept tack to their 
homes, toe humtie aud imsiguificant to lear 
the vengeance of the (roveruiment; and trom 
trem the alinswst distracted wife, whe feared 
to hear every day of ber husband's arrest, 
and felt very bitterly that she was the pri- 
mary cause of her husband's pesitien, 
learned that be bad intended lake slip, 
and hoped to escape to .tolland. 

Frou that time no word bad reached be- 
of his whereabouts, an-! every day lucreased 
her anXiety te Know whether he had really 
ieft the country, and if so, where she could 
join bit; for tuere seemed little doubt that 
the old Court, on which she gazed so lov- 
inglv and regretiuliy this wild November 
allernoon, Would now pass out Of the bands 
of the Ormstye lor ever. 

As she looked up the road a sudden glow 
ot color and ftash of steel came round 
corner of a billabout two miles distant, and 
appeared to be making forthe road wich 
‘ed te the Court, and Lady (srace turned 
quickly towards bome, lo prepare ber ser- 
vanis for the unwelcome, but nut altogether 
unexpected, visiters, 

The old butler, Rolf, met ber in the hall, 
looked, as she thought, strangely at 
her. 

“A poor man wants to see you, mv lady. 
Hie wishes to thank you. You were kind 
to him onee in London, I suppose. He is 
Lik teey Femvene. 

‘“cive bint food and shelter, good Rolf. 
It will be astormy night. But I cannot see 
him now, | saw some troops coming round 
the hill, No doubt they intend to search 
the house, Thank heaven, vour waster bas 
escaped then: !” 

Au awtul look of fear came over the old 
nan etace, Littiag up bis hands, be cried: 
“Oh, my Lady! my Laty ! tie master is 
here. [tis be whe 1s down stars. I wanted 
to break It to veu. ©, that he should have 
come back just pow I” 

Lad v (srace rusted past bins and into a 
Where, silting by the fire, was a 
basyard, miserably clad tuan, in 
reucuized with difficulty the 
handsome, gallant tbustenmd whee had telt 
her so fuliof hope aud lille not a year be- 
tore, A tong, speechless eatrace was in- 
terraupted by Louwty ¢srace exclalining— 

“We tmust hide vou, and directly. 
where?” looking at the same 
lowly a. the old serwant, who bad 
1 Wea ber tretes Ghee remonns. 

“My Lady,” said be, “there is no place in 
the house te mide even a child, and it is im- 
possible to escape by the road. The only 
place ] eau think of is the Inttle cave where 
you, Sir, aod your brothers, plaved tide and 
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him: but the wiseacres | 


the | 


EVENING POST. 


held upon his knee. - 

K neeling at a window, Lwly Grace 

| prayed as she bad never prayed before; and 
as she knelt, the soft white mantie fell 
thicker and yet thicker, until every mrad! 
ovject in park and garden iay hidden 
under so many feetot snow that the country. 
people maid there baa not been such a fall 
for thirty years. 

When Captain Duberly made bis inspec- 
tion that day the little cave was entirely 
bidden by an immense snowdrift that a 
treoper who rode, at great danger to him- 
self, down the narrow ledge on whieh it 
opened, and must inevitably bave discov- 
ered the entrance, reported that there was 
ne place in which te conceal anyoue in that 
part of the shore; and, having thoroughiv 
searched the neighbourhood, Caytalu 
Duberiv took his leave the same evening. 

Tne household, being made acquaintad 

| with their master’s refuge, now fetched 

him joyfully, and as secretiv as might be, 
| from his coid, dark prison. He was faint, 
weary, and almost hopeless but alive, and 
was lovingly tended by bis devoted wife in 
the old bome, until a fisting susack was 
able to get away with biuson beard. When 
he was salfelv landed on the shores of 
France, she very soon joined bim. 

During the time he remained at Ormeby 
Court he wld a tale of almost unpreceven- 
ted privations. The vessel in which be had 
satied for Holland bad been driven back 
by violent storim; and, hunted trom place 
to piece, he Lad interally begged his way 
back to Orumsby, exepecting every day tw 
be taken, and on one occasion was actually 
nearly captured by the uke of Cumber- 
iand’s troops, 

7. ad > * > * 
After many years, Walter Oruisby, hav- 

ing been granted a free pardon, with his 
good and gentle wife, returned t the old 
home of his race. Tuere, to, old Rolf,now 
very aged, lived to hold on his knee a third 
generation of the Ormsbys, and no tale was 
s populor with the voungsters as that told 
oy him in the twilight, while the wind 
howled and the snow fell round the grand 
old home, of how Grandpapa ha: been 
“Saved by a Snowstor...” 
re 

Moves OF SALUTATION.—The Irish say 
on meeting, ‘trod bless youl’ On enter- 
ing adweiling, *“4iod save all here!"’ 

The Arabs say on ineeting, “A fine morn- 
ing te you!’ 

Tie Turk says with dignified gravity, 
“rod grant vou His blessings!” 7 

The Persian salutation is familiar tal! 
the world from its quaintness, **May your 
shadow never grow less!" 

The Egyptian isa practical inan. He bas 
(to earp nis taxes under the burning sun, 

and accordingly, when be meets tis fellow, 
be asks, “How do you sweat?’ 

The reader is probabil yaware that in those 
low latitudes, all is well with a laborer as 
long as be perspires freely. 

The good Chinaman loves his dinner, 
“Hiow are you digesting?” be kindly in- 
quires, on meeting a friend. : 

TLe Greeks, who are keen nen of busi- 
ness, and close bargainers, ask one another, 
“How are you getting on ?’’ 

The national salutation of Naples was 
formerly, ‘(row in grace!’ At present, in 
all parts ot Italy, tuey use a phrase equiva- 
lent to, “How do you stand?” 


The Spaniards, “‘Hlow are you passing 
Sd ; 


The French, “ilow do vou carry your- 
self ?*’ : 

The Germans, ‘How does it go?’ 

The Dutch, “How do you navigate 7’ 

The Swedes, “How can you?” meaning, 
“Are you in good vigor ?”’ 

The Russians, **Ke weil "’ 

The English speaking races, in addition 
to the juveniie and telephomic Hello!’ say, 
“How are vou?” and “How do you do?” 

——_ © 


Lire’s Beauty.— Life is an incon- 
erevbiv beautiful thing #0 soon as we reach 
that point whence we can look out upon it, 
through a clear conscience and a character 
well bufleted by experience. The one 
diffuses a pure, heavenly tight over all the 
Strange and complex inass which meets the 
eve, the other tones down our enthusiasm 
Without destroying the vigor. Enthusiasm 


seek wWheu You were little ones Tnev " 

night overkerk ig ont 1 see an otner | on ee eet What Black fe to the 

chance.” : 4 ” physical life—without it Jassitude, and 
° finally death, would ensue. Upon its 


lt was, indeed, a slender thread on which 
to hang 4 precious life; but Lady Grage, con- 
Vineed of the truth of the old inan’s words, 
baStily assented. 

All through the dark winter night the 


drowsy troopers sat round the fire in the | 


“wreat Kitchen, envied by their @o -rades 
who Kept guard outside, for the captain in 
euarge, nding thal the daylight was rapidiy 
waning, bad contented biuself with tuor- 
vughly @xaminiug the house and placing 
sen trios In the progoudsand about the neigh- 
borbood, postpouing Les search there until 
the morrow, 

Phat night was a long one to the poor 
youug wite, who sat sieeplessiy in her roo, 


ana it Seetned eu ile te the poor prisoner ; 


in the litkie cave by the sea, shivering 
dinpirite 1, apd searcely daring to move. for 
lear tO allracting the aflention vf bis ene- 
miles. 
Wien the first ravs of the nOrLiig Came, 
Lady tirace we + te the window and ease 
a tie yrieyy } Was wit Ml a eave 
P 
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quality, however,depends the beauty or de 
formity of tne life it nourishes, ideality 1s 
at the bottomof the true enthusiasm: the 
striving after perfection makes the great 
artist, the noble piilanthrepist, the self 
sacrine:ng patriot. The idealist soon dis 
covers how easy it is to appear courtevus, 
respectable, virtuous; how difficult to be 
truly benevolent, Wlerant, and charitable: 
but is never satisfied unless earnestiy en- 
gaged in accomplishing the best he sees. 
—_ —_ ¢ ~<—-- — 

A KESIDENT of Carson, Nevada, went to 
the court t put a man under bonda to keep 
the peace, and pis honor asked, «What do 
you fear from this man?" *Tiat he will 
take my life.” “For what reason ?”” “Why, 
§ 60'd Gin 825,000 worth of silver stock at 
par jast year and it’s selling now at five 
eons the dollar. He can't uoderstand 
the Guctuations of t'¢ sieek market, and is 


carrving a Derringer in his overcoat | 
ik Ca et. 
ites call o -_ 
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RRR. BERRA 


In from one to twenty minutes never falls to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or execructating the pain, the Kheumatic, 
Hedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, oc 


prostrated with disease may safer, KADWAY'S 


KEADY KELIEF will afford instant ease. It in- 
stantly relieves and soon cures 

Rheumatism, Neuraigia, 
Coughs, Celds, 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Breonehitisn, 
Pneumonia, Seintica, 
Headache. inflammations. 
Toothache, Congestion, 


DIFFICULT BREATHING 


Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the Back, Chest 
or Limbs. It was the first and isthe only 


PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lav« inflammation, and cures Conzestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
orgaas by one application, 

INTERNALLY, abalf to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will in a few minutes cure Cramps, 
sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 
burn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhea, Colic, Flatsleacy and all internal pains. 


“pasine, 


Malaria in its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, andall other Malarious, Bil- 
jous and other Fevers (aided by KADWAY’S PILLS) 
« quick as RADWAY’S READY KELIEF. 

K. RK. not only cures the patient seized with 
Malaria, but if people ea posed to the malarial poison 
will, every morning take from D)to WM dropsof Ready 
Relief in water and eat, say a cracker, before going 
out, they will prevent altacke. 


Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT 


THE 


CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


For the Cure of all Chronic Diseases. 


Chrovic Rheumatism, Scrofulous Complaints, &c., 
Glandular swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous 
Affections, Bleeding of the Langs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, White Swellings, Tamors, Pimples, Blotches, 
Eruptions of the Face, Uleers, Hip Disease, Gout, 
Dropsy, Rickets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Diabetes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complaint, 

Tie wondertul cures effected by the Sarsapariliian 
tesoivent of Kidney, Bladder, Ovarian and Urinary 
Diseases, its marvelous power in dissolving stone and 
calculous concretions, curing gravel, gleet and dis- 
charzes trom the genital glands; its powers over the 
kidneys in establishing a healthy secretion of urine, 
curing Diabetes, Inflammation or Irritation of the 
Bladder, Albuminousor Brick Dust Deposits, White 
Sand, ete., establishes its character as A GREAT 
CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDY. 

Sold by all druggist-. $1 atesttle. 


RADWAY’S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver. Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache, Constipation, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Biliousness. Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Visceera. Purely vegetable, con- 
taining no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Purgation made perfect by Dr. Kadway’s Pills. 
Uniformity and Safety of Action Secured. Perfect 
Digestion will be accomplished by taking one of Rad- 
ways Pills every morning, about 10 o'clock, as a 
dinner pill. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Biliousness will be avoid- 
ed and the food that is eaten contribute its nourishing 
properti¢es for the support ot the natural waste of the 
body, 

BPI) werve the ichlowing symptoms reguiting [row 
Disease of the Digestive Organs; Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acidity 
of the Stumach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of Foo, 
Fulnes- or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, 
Sinking or Fluttering of the Heart, Choking or Suffo- 
cating sensations when in alying posture, Dimness of 
Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and 





Isul; Pain in the head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
Ve TESS Os t Sa and Eyes, Pain in the Side, 
ca sud » Flushes of Heat, Barning 
, 
} 4 y’s PILLS # e 
‘ ‘ ‘ j ‘ 
; CTs, PER Bux Bold bs iruggists 


pletter stamp to DR. BADWAY £& CO..% 


é Warren street, New York. Sgr intormation wort 
' sands will be sent to you. 
TO THE PUBLIC —Be sure and ask for RAD- 


WAY'Sand see that the name -‘RADWAY"’ is 08 


what you buy. 
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~ Humorous. 


THAT BOY. 





‘Through the house with laugh and shout, 
K nees threadbare and elbow out, 
Mamma hears, with anxious doutt, 

That boy. 


Vain are 2ll the lessons tanght, 

In one short hour they are torgot; 

Gentle manners learneth not 
That boy. 


Thus she muses while she tries 
To soothe the wakened baby's cries; 
While to other mischief hies 

That boy. 


With aching head this mother mild 

Luoks to the future for her child; 

Still heedless yells, in accents wild, 
That boy. 


She hears the dread, unearthly tone, 

Aud stifies something like a groan, 

To some bad end will surely come 
That boy. 


Patient mother, wait awhile, 

Summon back thy loving ssnile, 

Soon will graver care beguile 
That boy. 


Soon the boy ‘‘with cheek of tan’’ 

Will be the brawny, bearded man, 

If thou wouldst trust and honur then 
That boy. 


Trust him now, and let thy care 
Shield his soul from every snare 
That waits to capture, unaware, 
That boy. 
U.N. NON, 





The darkest hour is when you can’t find 
the matches. 

The world owes us all « living, but the 
difficulty is to collect it. 

You lighta match to make it burn, and 
burn a match to make it light. 

Two heads are better than one. 
especially true in the case of the drum, 

There is one branch of labor which must 
always be done by hand—Picking pockets, 

‘Jack, please don’t; you muss my hair.’’ 
But Jack kept right on, on the ground that if he 
mussed he must, 

“Well, what is it, 
mum, the water’s cold," 
hot water, mum.’’ 

The toboggan business is only a tempor- 


ary mania, Every slide in the country will be aban- 
doned before July Ist. 


This is 


Norah?’ ‘‘Indade, 
“What water?’’ ‘The 


Thompson: ‘Suppose a man should call 
youallar, what should you do?7’' Jones, hesitat- 
ingly: **What sized man?*’ 


Taking pictures after dark has been suc- 
cessfully tried, A photographer is offering a re- 
ward for the man who did it, 

A Boston girl who wears glasses says 
thatshe admires pugilism, but considers it immodest 
to tight with bare knuckles, 

“Twouldn’t tea tool if I were you,’ 
sa.d Jones toatriend. ‘If you were me you would 
hot be a fool,’’ was the reply, 

The hat makers had a banquet the other 


night. and the next morning not one of them could 
find a hatin his shop big enougl for tin. 


A notice posted in a certain town reads: 
“Cash paid for butchers’ hides.’ This shows what 
popular indignation against butchers may lead to, 


Inebriated party: ‘‘Shay, mister, how 
far is’t toCanal street?’? Citizen: «Twenty minute's 
walk.** Inebriatea party: ‘'FKor you—the—or for 


ne??? 

“Smile when you can,"’ warbles a new 
fledged poet. Wecan do that easy enough, but what 
we are anxious to know is how a fellow is going to 
cinile when he can’t. 


“Patrick, you told me you needed the 
alcohol to clean the mirrors with, and here J find you 
drinking it,’ ‘*Faith, mum, it'sa drinkin’ it and 
brathing on the glass Oim doin’.’** 


“‘T reach and reach, but cannot grasp,”’ 
writes a poet. Well, people should sot put a por- 
ous plaster between their shoulder blades unless they 
can rely on some one to take it off. 


“It strikes me,’’ said a man recently, 
‘that we do not want any war with Canada. When 
we were drafted in 1861-4 we knew where to go, but 
in case of trouble with Canada where could we go?*’ 


Aman complained at a restaurant be- 
ecausehe found a button in his soup. The waiter 
mollified him by stating that they put buttons in 
their soup so that they could button it up and keep it 
warm. 


A Brooklyn man is bent on going to sea. 
He has been reading the Enoch Arden class of stories 
Ull his soul is fired with an ambition to be wrecked 
and come home and find his wife married to some 


other fellow, 
. 


If a man were in such a physical condi- 
tion that a doctor would feel justified in telling him 
that he was about 15 percent from ail right, be would 
stillhave the satisfaction of declaring bimeelf as 
sound as a trade dollar. 


Recently a cow attacked a small chicken, 


and the parent hen made a stroke atit with ite bill 
1 laid it lfeleas Pert aps the reader le eredu- 
fait nay . “ 
- 
4 
a 
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a air we and this shirt wrong eide out | 
River Perhaps she thought he had fallen off a hay- 


Stack or been wrestling with a calf. 


~ 


THE SATURDAY 


| HINTS FOR CONDUCT. 


Filty years there was a well known 
ublication called *The Good Manners 
»k."’ Jt contained instructions in regard 
, going to and returning frow church, on 
table etiquette, etc. On each was a 
picture ey ota the fault meutioned in 
a couplet beneath. The following are a tew 
speciinen couplets that are appropriate for 
advice in some domestic circles to-day : 
Writhe not your limbs in every shape 
Ot awkward gesture like an ape, 
Twirl not your toes, nor lolling stand, 
Nor in your pocket place your bani. 
All whispering, giggling, winking, shun; 
Turn not your back on any one. 
When you blow your nose be brief, 
And neatly use your handkerchief. 
Do vot allow yourselves to look 
In letters, papers,-or a book, 
(Tili you have leave.) 
Set not your knife and tork up straight ; 
Gaze not upon another’s plate. 
Dip nota dirty knife in salt. 
But caretully avoid the fault 
Ot blowing while at meals your nose, 
Unless necessity impose, 
When drinking do not stare around, 
Ner make a harsh nor gurgling sound, 
‘Turn not vour neat nor view it close, 
Nor even hold it to your nose, 
Stuff not vour month nur biow your ineat, 
Wait till it’s cool enough to eat. 
It in your food should chance to be 
W hat can’t be eat conveniently, 
Remove it frou: your mouth with care. 
Lean not upon another’s chair. 
Use not a toothpick to be seen, 
Kut hold a napkin for a screen, 
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SUICIDE BY QUADRU PEDsS,—On the sub- 
ject of suicide by animals, one is disin- 


: clined to believe in deliberate intention of 


suicide in so-called ‘“‘aniinals,”’ for one rea- 
son among Others, because we think if they 
were capable of entertaining the idea they 
would take advantage of it so Olten to be 
rid of the miserics the human animal in- 
flicta on them, that the present doubt would 
not exist. Would not half the cab-horses 
crawl intothe river, and would not high 
spirited mongreis devise meas of being 
beforehand with the policeman’s trun¢h- 
eon? Nevertheless, a gentleman went last 
winter to the south of France on a visit to 
relatives, lie was out of health, certainly, 
but st was quite expected that the change of 
climate would restore bim. His faithfal 
dog did not bear bitin company, but re- 
inained with his wife and friends, The 
hopes of bis recovery proved fallacious, and 
whe. the news of his death caine it was an 
unexpected grief, The dog seeined tully to 
understand the nature of the bereavement, 
and shared the grief of the family to sneh 
an overwhelining extent that one day it 
wenttoan upper window and jumped out, 
killing itself in a very Gistressing way. 
The dog was a sinall terrier. 


a Ome 


WHAT'SIN A NAME.—There is no doubt 
a Jarge fund of originality in this country 
yet very little of it seems to bave been ex- 
pended in the naming of towns in the Uni- 
ted States, forthe American Business Di- 
+ ane A for 1887 contains references to 32 
Washingtons, 20 Bridgeports, 19 Londons, 
18 Buffaloes, 18 Newarks, 17 Brooklyns, 17 
Clevelands, 17 Rochesters, 16 Harttords, 15 
Loulsvilles, 13° Bostons, 13 Pittsburgs, 11 
St. Pauls, 9 Romes, 8 Cincinnatis, 8 Phila- 
del pbias, 7 Detroits, 6 Chicagoes, 5 Milwau- 
kees, 5 St. Louises, 4 Baltimores, 4 Frank- 
lins, and 4 New Yorks, This perplexing 
inultiplication of names is partly explained 
by the fact that In the earlier days of the 
Kepublic it sometimes became the ducy of 
a single citizen to invent off-hand designa- 
tions for several bundreds of places, In 
1832, for instances, the Attorney-General of 
New York was directed by the regulation 
to find names for four hundred townships, 
Assisted by Rollin’s “Ancient History” 
and an old atlas, he managed to execute 
the great part of the task in one night, 
Next morning he triumphantly finished his 
labors by utilising the christian and sur. 
naines of ‘this sisters, his cousins, and his 
aunts.”’ 
ee 


ANOTHER Jones has arisen in the South, 
where he is raising excitement among his 
colored brethren by declaring that he is on a 
divine inission to let tbein know that there 
will be a famine two years hence, and that 
the end of the world is approaching. He 
wants twelve “sisters” to act as disciples in 
following bim about on bis travels. 


———$—<> _ «= — 


“How can I leave thee ?” he gently mur- 
inured, as the clock tolled one. ‘Ask me 
somthing eass,’’ she yawned. ‘Pa’s at 
the front door with a gun, and the dog’s 
loose in the back-yard.”’ (Confidentially— 
He went away through the coal-bole. ) 
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entirely free from any 
oatenialt injurious to the health or skin. 


fiammation of the mucous membrane of some 
that itisa LOCAL, and NoTa constitutional 


partof the air passages. 
disease, a9 NHANY Suppose, 


The symptoms of 
at the back of the head, a sense of tightocss across the forehead, 
stant desire to getrid of some unpleasant substance which seems lo be high 
and «drawing it witha suction-like effort tothe back of the throat, 
tubes, creating a constant hawking and coughing, and a desire to clear the 
vanced stage the symptoms become more agyravated; there bea feeding of u 
was stuffed up, owing tothe thickened mucous membrane bimpeding the 
is a frontal headache, cough, general weakness and much 
some syinptom isa profuse fetid, muco-purulent discharge, 
lent, 
solid flakes of fibrine, 
owing to the rapidity with which they decompose, 
an extent that the patient la unable to go into suciety, He 
aud if he can obtain no relief, 
days ina miserable existence. 

Many of the circulars which flood the market try to prowe that Catarrh 
people's own good sense ought to teach them that It le the result only of a# 
being neglected, 
low, In order to reach the disease and cure it, 
washing the parta out with a remedy that will KID the 
extract from a Clinic lecture by Prof. 
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or of hardened mucous occasionally come away, 
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le ao very offensive and 
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becomes despondent, has no appetite, 


the canee muet be removed, 
Alewaee that the trou 
Grose saya. “teentlomen, 
in no other way can the parts affected be reached.** 


but we do profess to cure Catarrh, We havecured cases of Afty years at 
monials of the highest character from persons who have been cured by our 
it **The Catarrh Wash, ’** for that is just what it is, 


greeable and offensive of diseases 
We let our preparation sell upon itsown merite. We 
but a little perseverance will surely overcome the disease, 
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reliable for usein the Nursery and un- 
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CATARRH, which Is the commonest of all diseases and gle moet neglected, consists of acute in- 


It 18 an established fact 
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taints the 


his flesh, and 


is constitutional, 
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ble can be 
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anding. 
remedy. 


Sudden changes of atmos- 
phere, and exposure to wet and cold when the strength of the toly ls exhausted will often produce it 

catarrh consist chiefly of pains in the limite, aching of the back, great soreness 
heat and stiffness of the nose, 
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tatest Fashion Phases. 
Galloon is now employed on all parts of 
atoilet. It is consequently manutactured 
in great varietion. 

There is cachemire galloon worked on 
silk etamine galloon in relief ; beaded gal- 
loons in colors and of pearl beads only, 
and galloons i all hues to match the 
dresses on which they are used. 

Gialloon called “plume neige” is em- 
ployed on small dressy outer garments and 
for large carriage cluaks. It is of feathers 
in all colors 

Galloon is not only used for bordering 
outer garments, but also for trimming the 
sides of underskirta It formes lengthwise 
stripes called “bayadere’’ stripes. 

Gialloon alao serves for waists which are 
set in V shape, back and front. Some-. 
times the trimming ix arranged to imitate 
a sailor collar. 

A very neat “garniture” consists of loops 
of galloon turning upward to form a collar, 
and similar loops turning downward 
around the lower part of the waist. The 
same trimming surrounds the sleeves, 

Ribbon is used in as great profusion as 
galloon and lace, Whole panels on skirts 
are covered with small ribbon bows, Bows 
with long ends terminate with tags of beads 
or of light passementerie work. 

When wide ribbon is taken 
pointed waist itis tied on the side in sev- 
eral loops with long ends. Very wide rib- 
bon is usually of faille, while the narrow 
preferred when of satin or 


. 


around a 


bows are 
renre, 

Cheviots and smooth cloths entirely with- 
out facing are made up in tailor fashion for 
winter and «pring suits for wearing on the 
street. 

W ool stuffs, imitating English crape with 
its deep crinkles, are shown in great 
variety, also armure woolens and fabrics 
that imitate China crape, but the prefer- 
ence here is always for twilled surfaces, 
in the short irregular twill, or in the wider 
diagonal lines of serges. 

An excellent model for dresses of Henri- 
etta cloth has the lower skirt represented 
by «a separate fall of the cloth attached to 
the foundation skirt of silk or of alpaca, 
and trimmed by «a wide fold of English 
crape, set on three or four inches above the 
edge. This fold may be deep enough to 
represent a lower skirt of crape. 

House dresses of crape have a d ini- 
trained skirt, full and straight in the back, 
with deep drapery in front cut out in points 
or scallops that are lined with silk and side 
panels similarly scalloped. 

The basque may be plain over the silk 
lining, or laid in full on the shoulders in 
front, with the pleats tapering to the waist. 
Ona plainer basque there is a vost made 
quite narrow, with points or scallops lap- 
ing on ite edges, Black lisse is pleated in 
the neck and sleeves. 

Waist« cut low in fichu style are much 
used for ball Velvet and = plush 
waists tatehing the skirts are trinuned 
with fine lace. 

They in heart-shape in 
front, and clase by means of a kind of cor- 
which 


dresses, 


open myulare or 
selet of another material, may be 
white or colored. 

The corselet is of lamipas, of brocade 
worked with beais, or of a piece of tine 
embroidery with the design surrounded by 
threads of gold or silver, A lace fichu is 
crossed and taken in under the corselet. If 
a guimpe of tulle or lace replaces the tichu, 
it is arranged in the same way. 

Sleeves are profusely trimmed with lace. 
Some of them are open, with the lace show 
ing in several places through the open parts 
and forming # full Nowing trimming on 
the outside of the arm. 

W aists are often pointed on the border of 
the basques. with «lace ruffle coming from 
underneath to produce the effect of a lace 
vest with «a basque showing between each 
space left bv the pointe. 

Gloves worn with ball dresses are not 
quite as long as they have been > they now 
‘terminate below the elbow. The favored 
color for undressed kid gloves is light pink, 
of a flesh tint. 
however. 

For demi-toilettes the light shades of 
putty continue in vogue, as they corres 
pond with dresses of all colors. 

Iyvmg black gloves of dressed kid, bor- 


All light shades are worn, 


dered with a tand of fur, are used with 
black toilets of velvet satin and beaded 
lase. 
For light mourning forthe house, white 
Wook is combined with black as parts of the 
y 6st appemial tf is 
4 af gt A 
ash ‘ 
pieces of aie . 
ie the estire Wer skKir ~ | w hiite Merere 
Or A white clAn parked or notched on the 


edges. 
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Black braiding on white cloth vests and 
panels is not new, but wm still used. Pointed 
gimp above a band of Astrakhan or of the 
long-waved Russian lamb skin is a fashion- 
able trimming for cheviot dresses. 

White cheviot dresses are worn in the 
house, and there is also a return to pale 
gray, silver and mauve dresses for light 
mourning. 

The hair is stil) dressed high on the head, 
although there are some exceptions to this 
rule. It is usually brushed from the back 
and twisted on the top of the head, where it 
is irregularly fastened on either side. 

Fancy pins of steel and shell are among 
the hair in such designs as palettes, wheels, 
tiny combs, stars and crescents, 

A small piece of hair is slightly turned 
up over each temple in Spanish style. This 
very youthful and rather Japanese way of 
dressing the hair is, when skillfully 
arranged, both pretty and becoming. 

A coiffure suitable for a dinner or theatre 
party is to arrange the hair very high in the 
back, twisting it on the top in the shape of 
the Aeur de lis. On one side of the coiffure 
isa pin of lightshell. There is also worn 
in the hair an aigrette surrounded by a tuft 
of white plumes 

A coiffure for a ball includes light puffs 
above the forehead and short curls over it. 
On top of the head is a bunch of mauve and 
corn-~olored loops with an aigrette and a 
diamond crescent in the centre. 

The gentle footsteps of spring are her- 
alded by the importation of cotton mate- 
rials for dresses, (me fabric called zephyr 
gingham comes in French robe patterns 
with representations of the model in each 
robe. 

The front and trimmings are embroid- 
ered in new and fanciful designs, and the 


remainder of the dress is plain. These 
come in all the subdued tints of gray, 
brown, bull, salmon, ecru, lilac and 
amber. 

in most of the designs the embroidery is 
shaded in tints to harmonize with the 
ground and plain material. These robe 


patterns give ample seope in regard to 
prices, as they range from 36.50 to $25 per 
pattern. 

Another novelty in spring fabrics has 
just been opened, which will fill the bill for 
both morning and evening house toilets,and 
even would not be amiss to wear upon the 
street on a warm day. 

This may seem like forestalling warm 
days, but there is nothing like taking time 
by the forelock. 

Tufted crape is what these goods were 
called at the christening. The grounds are 
very delicate and sheer, and upon the sur- 
face are raised various colored stripes. The 
grounds are principally cream tint, but the 
Stripes assert themselves in striking colors, 
in deep blue, cardinal, orange, green, helio- 
trope and purple. in width they are thir- 
ty-two inches, and the price is 25 cents per 
vard. 

If it is desirable to have these toilets 
trimmed to give them a dressy appearance 
for evening wear, there is a fine assortment 
of colored embroideries close at hand. It 
would seem as if these embroideries had 
been wrought on purpose for trimming the 
new tufted crapes. 

All the colors represented in the latter 
materials are found among these colored 
cotton and linen embroideries. Then there 
are colored laces now which look even 
more fancy and dressy than the embroid- 
eries, 

Inany event, ladies can suit their own 
especial tastes in the matter, and find some- 
thing to their minds without going many 
steps from the dress oods counters, , 

It is true sateens are not new fabrics, but 
they come to us with new faces,so to speak. 
These textures assume the appearance of 
foulard silks, so glossy and brilliant are 
their surfaces, 

The designs have merged from the regu- 
lation chintz patterns to precisely imitate 
the more expensive classes of silk dress 
goods, and vet the prices do not advance to 
keep pace with their growth in beauty of 
finish. 

These rejuvenated sateens are as inde- 
scribable as they are pictures ue—that is, if 
one attempts to put them on 

pen. 


paper with a 


Dresses for ordinary day wear, have the 
revers on the skirt of plain and frise, the 
petticoat plain velvet. 
with a 


The bodice is made 
eollar covered with 
straight rows of braid looped over buttons, 
the cuffs to match, a fold of vellow down 


turn-<lown 





the centre of the front, flanked by revers of 


| ‘ et rea nye tothe waist 
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comvetient work-bag I a 


i lately seemed to me to bea capital recepta- 


cle for large untidy pieces of work, and 
would, I should say, be appreciated as a | 
stocking-bag by those whose task it is to | 
mend the hose of a large family. It sounds | 
rather elaborate in construction but is not 
really #0. , 

The sides of the bag are cut out in card- 
board, which must measure eight inches 
square, the lower corners being rounded 
off. They must be covered well with cre- 
tonne ; and here, | may add, that for this 
bag nothing is more suitable than a reversi- 
ble cretonne, a very handsome one being 
readily obtained at the cost of about eight 
cents a yard. When the cards are cov- 
ered, a piece of the cretonne must be cut, 
measuring about one yard and a quarter In 
length by twelve inches wide. A running 
thread must be placed at either edge of this 
strip, and it must then be evenly drawn up 
and gathered around the two pieces of 
eard, but not at the top. 

if a second pocket would be esteemed a 
convenience, a piece of cretonne must be 
cut, measuring twelve inches in length and 
fourteen inches wide. This must have a 
hem made at the top, and a piece of elastic 
run in to gather it up to the proper width. 
jt is then sewn to one of the pieces of card 
with the fulness properly arranged, so as to 
make a smaller pocket at the side of the 
first one. 

On the reverse side of the bag a small 
flap of card must be covered with the cre- 
tonne, and sewn at the topin flap fashion. 
Under this, two or three leaves of flannel 
must be arranged to serve as a needle- 
book. 

The inside of the bag must be bound with 
ribbon as a hem, and a number of tiny 
brass rings sewn aiong this hem to contain 
ribbon strings todraw up the opening of 
the bag with. 

It is wonderful what a quantity of work 
may be stowed away in this bag, as it is so 
very expansive. 

Those who travel would much appreciate 
anything calculated to lessen the difficulty 
of packing boots and shoes, especially win- 
ter laced-up ones or mountaineering 
ones. Boot-bags made in pairs are thus in- 
valuable at bazaars, and admit of much 
variety as faras trimming and shape are 
concerned. 

The simplest are made of cretonne of a 
gay, but not too light a color. Each bag 
must be made large enough to take a boot 
easily in width, leaving about three inches 
beyond the boot in length. 

have found they are most convenient 
when left quite free at the top, but it is by 
no means difficult to run in astring todraw 
them up by. 

Another plan is to make them like a 
large envelope with a flap to fold over and 
button into place; or if preferred that the 
pair of boots should be in one case, it is 
easy to make a bag double the size of those 
I have already mentioned, and to puta 
running down the middle, so that a bag 
with two compartinents is the result. 

Brown holland bound with scarlet braid, 
and with initials embroidered with scarlet 
on the flap, used to be very popular for 
these cases, but just now the fancy is for 
those made of a darker material that does 
not so soon become soiled. I have, how- 
ever, seen them elaborately worked in 
cross-stitch or in braid. 

{f more than one pair are made of the 
same cretonne, it is advisable to sew or em- 
broider a number on them, as one does on 
stockings, so that a particular pair of shoes 
may be found at once if necessary without 
the trouble of unpacking all the trunk to 
tind perhaps one of a pair. 

A very useful work-case that was in- 
tended as a present for a gentleman I 
recently saw, Was made of satin quilted in 
sinail squares lined with chamois leather, 
and bound around the edges with ribbon. 
It measured about twelve inches in length 
by five inches in width. 

Two flat round pincushions made of card 

covered with satin formed the sides of a cir- 
cular pocket at one end, which was sup- 
posed to hold a couple of reels of cotton 
and a thimble in the middle. 
The other end was rounded off to make a 
flap, and several spaces run down the cen- 
tre of the case for holding lengths of darn- 
ing cotton, thread, ete. , fe the flap may be 
sewn a small flat square pocket for the 
accommodation of a few buttons, which, as 
a rule, pack most flat when left on their 
cards. 

The hem of this pocket may be drawn up 
with an elastic to keep the contents in place. 
A band of elastic must not be omitted to 
mass around the whole case when it is 
olded up. 

A new and pretty handkerchief sachet 
may be make in the usual way—that is, b 
taking a square piece of material, and fold- 
ing the corners inwards so that they meet 
in the centre. In this case, however, two 
opposite corners are ornamented with a 
piece of satin pleated into the shape of a fan, 
and edged with lave. This gives a pretty 
“fussy” look to the sachet. For ordinary 
use these handkerchief cases are now often 
made of a piece of the same cretonne with 
Which the room is upholstered. 
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Shoe pegs require 100,000 cords of timber 
annually in their manufacture; matches, 
300,000 ; lasts and boot trees, 500,000. All 
this is of the most superior quality, straight 
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Confidential Correspondents. 





DovNALD.—Playing the flute continually 
is, doubtiess, likely to increase the projection of the 
upper lip. A naturally projecting upper lip 1s of ad- 
vantage tu a flute player. 


REA DER.—It is not vulgar when properly 
applied, butia the phrase ‘‘This is filthy dirty,» i¢ 
would be out of place, Firstly, the two words ex- 
press nearly the same meaning. Secondly, the 
phrase is ungrammatical, In place of the adjective 
‘filthy,’ an adverb is required to qualify 
*“dirty.** 


C. LAKE.—No portion of the Russian 
army entered Constantinople at the close of the Rus- 
so-Turkish War. Youare probably thinking ef the 
report which caused so much sensation in this coun- 
try, that, although an armistice had been coacluded, 
the Russian army was marching on the Turkish 
capital. 

C. Mac.—Mephistopheles is pronounced 
in five syllables, the accent being laid on the third. 
Melpomene has tour syllables, the stress being on the 
second, She was the muse of tragedy, nd was repre- 
sented as theflaughter of Zeus and Mnemosyne, The 
name Thiers is pronounced in two syllables, the sec- 
oud and sixth letters not being sounded, 


B.—It is hardly within our scope or power 
to make Inquiry into the bona Ades of the various 
foreign lotteries, The lotteries are said to be under 
the supervision of the State, and probably are, but 
how are you or we to test the standing or character of 
the agent whoinvites your subscriptions? All such 
forms of speculation are to be avoided, 


J. FRopsHAM.—It is always difficult to 
answer such questions as yours, because everything 
depends upon individual capacity. Butif you have 
an ordinarily good memory, and start with a ‘‘good 
knowledge of Latin, French, English, and arith- 
metic,’* you oughtto be able to qualify yourself for 
matriculation at the University in two years, siudy- 
ing six hours a day, 


CLARIE,—We can scarcely believe that 
any girl of sixteen years of age, as you say you are, 
would make, in good faith, such inquiries as those 
made by you. Al. girls, even those who ‘*flirt’* the 
most, know perfectly well that to answer signals 
made by strange men is both silly and unladylike, and 
that by doing so they lose the respect of every one of 
the other sex whose respect is worth having. It was 
silly to answer the signals the first time, and it would 
be equally silly to do so again. 


CABBY.—There is al waysa certain atnount 
of risk in every operation, however simple it may be, 
and considering that you have suffered from your 
hernia since birth, we imagine you are not much 
troubled with it. Atthe present time we should be 
very unwilling to have any operation performed un- 
less the matter is of vital importance. We conclude 
that the rupture can be kept back by a truss. With 
regard to the insurance in case of death, that is a 
question you had better get definitely decided by 
your local agent. 


FLORIA.— You say you are in a dilemma, 
and we do not wonder atit. You have two lovers, 
both unobjectionable as to character and to means, 
but the one you love is in poor health, and the other, 
whomw you do not love, is the choice of your parents, 
and ask would it be better to give the former up now, 
and marry the one ‘‘I do not love, or marry the one [ 
do love, and soon become a widow ? In which case 
would I be the happiest ?°*) Your case is almost too 
singular to be brought underany rule, Should vou 
marry the man yuu love aid seon become a widow, 
you might then be able to marry the man who is the 
choice of your parents, But even in that case it 
would not be advisable for you to marry him unless 
you should first learn to love him. 


EpirE.—You are acting quite naturally, 
and we are tnclined to be very tender with you, but 
remember that you are in some danger. You are 
meeting a man in secret fashion after you have heard 
bad sturies about him. He showed hiinself to be 
plucky when he owned that he had been wild, and we 
k.ow that many such scapgraces turn out well when 
the hot blood is sobered, But you must not act with- 
out your mother’s knowledge, She says that your 
lover is a reprobate of a bad description, and she tor- 
bids you to neethim. Now your mother is old and 
sagacious ; you are but achild, and she is more likely 
to be right than you are. You say that the man has 
“the grandair’*’ andis very grave, but remember 
that gravity and smoothness of demeanor may often 
be used to hide terrible villlanies. Confide in your 
mother—that js essential. 


ENna.—One valid reason for not giving 
her an opal ring is thatit would be almost sure to 
make her uncomtortable, and, perhaps, downright 
unhappy, on accountof thesuperstitious hellef con- 
nected with it. You should certainly ascertain 
whether or not she, in theleast degree, shares that 
belief before presenting her with an opal engagement 
ring. If shedvues, then i¢ would be cruel for you to 
expose her to the distress of mind which would be 
sure to be occasioned by her wearing sucha ring. It 
is useless for you to say that it is foolish for anyone to 
let such a superstition influence the mind, because, 
where such a superstition is believed in, it is iImpos- 
sible fur the mind to combat it successfully, Further- 
more, if any of the myriad ills which beset every- 
body’s path should happen to your betrothed after 
she puton the opal engagement ring, she and her 
friends would be apt to ascrite the malign occur- 
rence to the ring, and even you yourself might then 
regret hiving run counter tothe general custom ia 
such matters. 


F. F. L.—The spider makes a covneetion 
by means of its web with a distant point straight 
through the airin this manner: It ejects from its 
spinnerets at the end of its body, alot of web in the 
shape of a tangled ball of yarn. This is covered with 
a natural glue, Discovering by instinct which way 
the wind is blowing, it elevates its body with the ball 
of web attached, ‘The wind carries the ball with it 
and the spider xivesout additional web, connected 
with the ball like a kite to astring, until the ball fixes 
itselt by means of the glue to some object in the di- 
rection the wind is blowing. The spider asce! tains 
this by pulling on the line. Repeating the same pro 
cess a number of times, itlays the foundation of its 
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grained and clear of knotsand gnaris, To 
raise the telegraph poles of the country re- 


: The burning of brick alone 
requires 2,000,000 cords of wood. 


web. Then the cross lines, and smaller parts are 
filled in by similar operations, The supply of web- 
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| quired 800.000 trees, and 300,000 more are | ™sking material in one sense of the word, pngiog 
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required for annual repair. The railway | oUt until the insect dies, asit may be sald to be : 
Clésts the Intry annually consume 75.000 od and life, secreted from the food it eats. _ 
- bh , ‘ ‘ number 
acres er ‘ . ‘ rte - a 8D r°s web is tor away or destroyed a nuH 
“He fencing Of railways representa $45.000. ! nes, itcceases making them, and will ol 
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VOO.and the anr al rs - - around until it findsa vacant web, or failing in 
16 annual repair $15,000,000. These she « brother spider from itshome. In 
are buta moiety ol what is req ulred of our sats aptinttingcachesenisr ite ee. ; 
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some cases it succeeds also eating Its victim aloag 


with robbing it, and In others it falls, being © 
a reward for its temerity. 
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